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EDITORIAL 


The Presidential Race 


ARRY TRUMAN’S REFUSAL to seek re-election has 

brought on what might be called a “creative crisis.” 
For five consecutive Presidential elections, there has 
never been any doubt as to who the Democratic candidate 
would be. Excepting the freak Willkie candidacy in 1940, 
the choice of Republican candidates over the past twenty 
years has usually been pretty much a foregone conclu- 
sion. But in 1952, for the first time in a generation, there 
is an open race within both parties for the nomination 
to the nation’s highest office. There will be two new faces 
confronting each other and the voter in November, and 
there will be in the White House an occupant whose 
identity is still far from known. The “creative crisis” in 
our political life consists in the fact that, while we are 
frightened and a bit confused by the unknown, we also 
approach it with an exhilarating sense of adventure. What 
lies before us, we seem to say, is an amorphous mass of 
political protoplasm that awaits the molding force of our 
opinion. November will be a political rendezvous unique 
in our history. 

We have no illusions about the less than virginal qual- 
ity of the politicians who will continue to play, in this 
situation, the significant role they have always played in 
American politics. And that is as it should be, for no 
nation can maintain its continuity without having a corps 
of professional leaders whose lives are dedicated, not 
necessarily with selflessness, to the art of politics. But in 
contrast to ‘other periods, the professional politicians are 
at this point more susceptible to the people’s will than be- 
fore, because they, too, being only human, are no less 
bewildered by the open play of political forces than are 
the people themselves. 

The outstanding fact about our political life today. as 
viewed through the events shaping up this campaign year, 
is that, contrary to whatever impression foreigners may 
have of us, the American people have reached a new stage 
of political maturity. The decision of Harry Truman not 
to run for re-election was one which only he could make: 
but in the largest sense it was a decision forced upon 
him by a people that are tired not just of the “old faces” 
but of what they stand for: corruption, bureaucracy, in- 
decision, inefficiency, weakness in the face of great hap- 
penings at home and abroad. 

We make this point not to indict Harry Truman or his 
Administration. The President is to be believed when he 
proclaims himself an honest and simple man; _ but 
honesty and simplicity—and even the capacity occasion- 


ally to make the right move at the right time—were not 
enough when what we needed and still need is a man 
who understands thoroughly the motive forces of our age. 
The Truman Administration will go down as one that 
has achieved great works in both foreign and domestic 
affairs, but it will also be described by historians as a 
government that committed many great and unforgive- 
able blunders and excesses. 

The American people are anxiously casting about for 
leadership, and they have long since sensed that for all 
the good will in Harry Truman’s heart he is not the man 
of the hour. This, perhaps, is the biggest single factor that 
must be considered when evaluating the motives behind 
the President’s decision not to run again—conceivably, 
it was the factor that decided Mr. Truman, who is after 
all a politician sensitively attuned to the people’s mind. 
The same factor is also operative in the Republican camp. 
In the several primaries, the voters have rejected Senator 
Taft without equivocation, saying in effect the same thing 
that they have said to Mr. Truman: We are determined 
to change horses in midstream because we believe that 
otherwise we shall never get across it. 


AVING PRECIPITATED a “creative crisis” by their de- 
4 termination to have a free field from which to pick a 
new leadership, the people are faced now with the prob- 
lem of how, precisely, can they select that leadership. In 
the hotel rooms and party offices where the candidate- 
grooming and platform-drafting goes on, the politician, 
who is the nearest thing we have to a practising political 
scientist, holds sway; the people have usually been able 
only to clamor at the door. But in this period of unusual 
political restlessness, there may be such a thing as send- 
ing into these smoke-filled rooms “instructed” political 
leaders, just as registered party members send “instruct- 
ed” delegates to a convention. Possessing a golden oppor- 
tunity to make themselves heard—and heeded—the 
people must now speak or forever hold their peace. 

The Republican rank-and-file have spoken. Unless all 
the signs are misleading, Eisenhower is their man. The 
Republican convention on July 7, however, may turn out 
to be something else again. Here it will remain for the 
party’s professionals to decide whether to go with the 
popular tide—and perhaps to ultimate victory—or against 
it—and court certain defeat. 

The Democrats have not yet had a chance to speak with 
such certainty. Still stunned by their leader’s withdrawal, 
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THE DEBATE ON 


CULTURAL FREEDOM 


HE PERVASIVE world crisis having 
Masea the crisis in ideas, the 
intellectual is challenged as is no 
other member of society. The Amer- 
intellectual, in particular, is 
called upon to give answers demand- 
ed of his counterpart in no other na- 
tion. This imposes upon him a re- 
sponsibility for which he is not 
equipped, first, because he has never 
attained full recognition in his own 
and second, because his 
country is itself not prepared for the 
leadership it has been forced to as- 
sume. Yet if the world is to be saved 
—saved not for the victor of another 
war but for the opportunity to re- 
solve issues above the level of primi- 


ican 


country, 


tive strife—the American intellectual 
must take a bigger hand in saving it. 

It has been a peculiarity of our 
intellectual life, noticeable especially 
in the “tough-guy” literature of the 
thirty years between Hemingway and 
James Jones, that it paraphrases the 
native mistrust of ideas as foreign 
importations. But ideas have been, 
paradoxically, the foundation that 
made possible their “denial,” the 
whole meaning of America inhering 
in a single idea: freedom. What has 
happened is that this idea of freedom 
has come to be taken for granted in a 
world it never conquered, so that 
now we must, for the first time since 
the struggle for freedom in America 
was originally won, assume a con- 
scious attitude toward it. Paralleling 
the consciousness of Jefferson and 
the other ideologues who established 
the revolutionary American republic, 
our consciousness must go beyond 
theirs and embrace the “republic” of 
all humanity. For the first time, that 
is to say, freedom is challenged to 
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become a truly universal force or 
perish. 

In the search for a new articula- 
tion of the idea of freedom, the 
American intellectual finds himself 
adrift in an ocean that is mostly 
chartless, and in which the driftwood 
of dead ideas and the whirlpools of 
ideas mixed with passion obstruct 
and imperil his course. But on the 
horizon there always beckons, like 
the proverbial pot of gold, the golden 
ideal of freedom which makes the 
suffering, suffering of 
losing the way or following it alone, 
worthwhile. This ambivalent image, 
ever-present in the crucial periods of 
American history, was graphically re- 
pictured, for me at least, at the Con- 
ference “In Defense of Free Culture” 
held by the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel on March 29. 

From the point of view of the ob- 
jectives set for it, the Conference 
As a 
microcosm of the larger intellectual 
world beyond, it was both promising 
and disheartening. 

That six hundred individuals could 
sit through a grueling day of intense 
discussion that ran the gamut of con- 
temporary issues was testimony both 
to their fortitude and, perhaps of 
more significance, to their hunger for 
ideological sustenance. Here, in their 
stark presence, was the evidence that 
a yawning vacuum exists in our lives 
—and also, if you will, the proof 
that the vacuum can be meaningfully 
filled. For without exception, the in- 
tellectual fodder offered was of a 
very high order, every speaker pre- 
senting his paper in most cogent 
(though not always agreeable) terms, 


even the 


was an astonishing success. 


every thought stimulating another 
thought, and all adding up to an ex- 
citing festival of the mind. And 
finally, the Conference, being a dra- 
matic confrontation of ideas, succeed- 
ed in placing “on the map” the 
American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom, of signalizing its coming- 
of-age as an intellectual force. This 
result was long overdue; the Amer- 
ican Committee owes its present ex- 
istence to the formation of the world 
Congress for Cultural Freedom in 
June 1950, but reaches further back 
to claim as its prior parent the 
Americans for Intellectual Freedom 
who fought the “Battle of the Wal- 
dorf” against the Communists in 
1949. 

These “positive” consequences, 
then, issued from the March 29 meet- 
ing, and they bode well for the future. 
But what did the exchange of ideas 
produce? If nothing original was pro- 
posed—an expectation too formid- 
able to be realistic—was anything 
clarified? The answers to these ques- 
tions must necessarily be tentative. 

What probably expressed best the 
sense, and the mood, of the gathering 
was the morning session on the topic, 
“Who Threatens Cultural Freedom in 
America?” In this query was packed 
the fears and frustrations, the hopes 
and illusions, the realities and mi- 
rages, the cynicism and optimism 
that chase each other like frantic 
imps across the bewildering checker- 
board that is America today. And it 
was to be expected that on this issue 
the house would be sharply divided, 
the speakers at their brilliant best 
and murky worst. 

Roughly speaking, three schools of 
opinion emerged. 
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CULTURAL FREEDOM  connsce 


The one, represented by Elmer 
Rice, argued in typical nineteenth- 
century libertarian terms, as though 
Communism were really a latter-day 
Salem witch conjured up for the plea- 
sure of Puritan and as 
though the term fifth column or 
Soviet imperialism were the projec- 
tion of a fanciful mind looking into 


sadism, 


an imaginary next century. Thus it 
was inevitable that Rice would fall 
into the error of stating that he knew 
nothing of the views of the Red Dean 
of Canterbury but would defend his 
right to utter them. The playwright 
was so anxious to find unpopular 
views to defend that he virtually sug- 
gested one need not know anything 
about them—that is, one need not be 
forewarned against them. To be less 
charitable, one might snatch up the 
Rice school from the nineteenth-cen- 
tury and place it, more accurately 
perhaps, in the pre-Hiss era when one 
politely “dissociated” oneself from 
Communism but did nothing about 
Communism. Put another way, here 
is know-nothing or Bourbon liberal- 
ism. 

At the other extreme was the ultra- 
sophisticated school of anti-Commu- 
nism which sees all red and no amber. 
When concerned strictly with dissect- 
ing Communism it was, as its expon- 
ent at the Conference, Max Eastman, 
demonstrated, superbly incisive and 
well-informed. But when confronted 
with the “new” issue, the issue be- 
yond Communism but stemming from 
it, Eastman suffered a reversion as 
profound as Rice’s and as dangerous. 
Contending that the so-called witch- 
hunt of today is “child’s play” as 
compared with the Palmer raids fol- 
lowing World War I, he finally fell, 
logically, into a defense of 
the would-be contemporary Palmers 
which left everyone gasping. Senator 
McCarthy, 
should be the guiding star of the 
anti-Communists, and with that he 
vainly sought to put the Wisconsin 
Neanderthal in civilized garb. But at 
this point his audience, until then a 
majority, nearly all left him. For it 


felt, as it had in Rice’s case, that one 


proclaimed Eastman, 


system of absolutes did not merit an- 
other, and only regretted that the 
pioneer who had sounded the alarm 
against one danger had now turned a 
deaf ear to the other. 

The third school, which cannot 
really be called a school but is a 
state of mind, was epitomized by the 
novelist Mary McCarthy and the 
political writer and editor Richard 
Rovere. In temper, and to some ex- 
tent in substance, Miss McCarthy 
was closer to Eastman and Rovere 
Yet between them 
there was a community of thought 
that separated them quite distinctly 
from the Their attitude, 
grounded in solid understanding of 
the Soviet threat and the need to 
combat it, was compounded of fear 


closer to Rice. 


others. 


of the new enemy lurking in our 
midst. It was their conviction that 
McCarthyism, though a lesser danger, 
weakens by its presence our ability 
to resist the greater. As Miss Mc- 
Carthy said: 


“The idea of a society, stern, 
resolute, dedicated, hard, has made 
tremendous headway with certain 
intellectuals and demi-intellectuals, 
particularly of the ex-fellow-travel- 
er and party-member type. They 
see the mass of ordinary people 
. . . as so much plasticine to be 
molded into a harder form through 
constant indoctrination. These so- 
called ‘experts’ have carried with 
them into the democratic camp 
the emergency-mentality of totali- 
tarianism, like a germ in its dor- 
mant phase that has incubated in 
the fetid atmosphere of the world 
crisis.” 


She continued: 


“If we execute the Rosenbergs. 
we still will not have their con- 
fessions. We can punish them for 
their overt actions, but they will 
retain the secret of their thoughts 
and motives. What we will do. 
however, if we persist in the inves- 
tigative methods of McCarthy and 
McCarran, will be to create a new 
underground man _ behind the 
facade of conformity, new lies, 
new evasions, new human beings 
who float like glittering icebergs 
on the surface of society, with the 
perilous two-thirds submerged. We 
will live in a society of surfaces, 


where papers and books circulate 
freely, like so many phantom ab- 
stractions, while their authors and 
readers have been suppressed or 
excluded from the country.” 


As opposed to this there was the 
position of Sidney Hook, Chairman 
of the Conference and of the Amer- 
ican Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom, who believes that a distinction 
can be made between Communism as 
an ideological heresy and Commu- 
nism as a politico-military conspir- 
acy. As Hook writes in his new 
pamphlet, Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, 


No: 


“A heresy does not shrink from 
publicity. It welcomes it. Not so 
a conspiracy. The signs of a con- 
spiracy are secrecy, anonymity, 
the use of false names and labels, 
the calculated lie. It does not offer 
its wares openly but by systematic 
infiltration into all organizations 
of cultural life... . 

“Communist ideas are heresies 
and liberals need have no fear of 
them where they are freely and 
openly expressed. . . . No one 
should be punished because he 
holds them. The Communist move- 
ment, however, is something quite 
different from a mere heresy. . . .” 
(Italics in original.) 


Can you prosecute Communists 
without banning their ideas? Is Mce- 
Carthyism an incubus as dangerous 
as the matured disease of Commu- 
nism? Can we arrive at a new theory 
of freedom that will protect freedom 
without protecting its enemies? 

Here, in these questions, lie the 
elements of a Great Debate among 
the intellectuals which can be of as 
much moment as that which rages in 
the sphere of foreign policy—and 
which may, in the long run, be more 
important. If the Waldorf meeting of 
the American Committee for Cultural 
Freedom has served no other purpose 
than to touch off this Debate, it has 
served us well. The ultimate outcome 
could win for American intellectuals, 
as well as for the Committee, the 
position of leadership they should 
have in our society. America needs 
that leadership no less than the in- 
tellectuals need America’s recognition. 
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ILL HILLMAN’s BOOK, Mr. Presi- 
B dent, 55 pictures of 
Harry S. When you first 
leaf through it. you have the feeling 


displays 
Truman. 


that it is a shameless piece of show- 
manship. There is so much slick 
paper, so much Life and Look layout. 
Your quick impression is that the 
boy in the White House, 
with the help of a big-town news- 


country 


paperman, has pulled off a prime 
publicity stunt. 

So I took one swift look and de- 
cided to be funny. And when I came 
to look into the text I found plenty 
of things to be funny about. This 
blue-suifed, piano-playing Harry 
Truman fancies himself as a student 
of history. In fact. he would like to 
be a teacher of history. Mr. Hillman 
seems to be much impressed by the 
profundity which the President dis- 
plays in discussing the past. In one 
conversation, he referred to the books 
on history which grace the White 
House bookshelves. And the Presi- 
dent remarked that sometimes he has 
time to take a glance at them. 

But from the lengthy remarks that 
Mr. Hillman quotes you learn that 
the great man’s basic notions of 
what has happened in this world are 
derived from the Bible, from the 
sermons which he heard in his boy- 
hood, from Shakespeare’s plays, and 
from four volumes about heroes to 
which he refers rather vaguely. He 
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By William E. Bohn 


A Plain American 
In the White House 


recalls that one volume dealt with 
military heroes and the other with 
statesmen and thinkers. 

His picture of the progress of man- 
kind is a biblical, romantic, Protest- 
ant view. He refers every now and 
then shudderingly to a vague period 
which he calls interchangeably the 
Middle Ages or the Dark Ages. You 
gather that it was a time back beyond 
Martin Luther when, perhaps, the sun 
didn’t shine. And he is always dis- 
cussing heroes. The portraits he pre- 
sents of them are much like what you 
would get if you listened in on a 
group of high-school boys. Hannibal 
was quite a general. Napoleon did 
all right, but he was a wicked chap 
who would have done better if he 
had been sent to Sunday School. 
George Washington was a great ad- 
ministrator and General Lee was 
really tops. And so it goes. Never a 
word to show that this man ever has 
had one thought about the great 
stream of human life. 

And then, there is his family. 
They were all such good people. 
There was “never any disgrace in 
the family of any kind—and no 
divorces.” He got his teaching from 
School 
teacher and his public-school teacher 
—in that order. When he was six or 
he tells us, his 
mother took him to Sunday School 
there the 
sweetest little girl” he had ever seen. 


his mother, his Sunday 


seven years old, 


and he saw “prettiest 
It was a big day when he carried 
her books home for her. And to this 
day he cannot help wanting to talk 
to his “sweetheart and his baby” 
every night. It would be easy to be 


very funny about items like these. 
Yes, it would be easy. But some- 
how, as I read along, my laughter 
and my sense of superiority began to 
subside. What took the place of it was 
pride. I am proud of this man. He 
never went beyond high school. He 
thinks all of his teachers were 
“lovely.” All the boys and girls in 
his high-school class were wonderful. 
His naiveté is funny as all get-out, 
but by God, he is a good man. 
This countrified, Protestant, Sunday 
School, Baptist-Methodist-Presbyter- 
ian sort of education turned out a 
high-class product. He is straight, 
honest, clean, decent, brave. He 
knows his defects and stares them 
straight in the face. He is devoted 
to his country and to the welfare 
of mankind as only the greatest 
heroes have been—and he makes not 
the slightest pretense to being a hero. 
If Senator Taft is Mr. Republican, 
Harry Truman deserves to be called 
Mr. Democrat. He is, definitely, the 
typical American democrat with a 
small “d.” He, far more than Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt or Henry Wallace or 
anyone else in our political pantheon, 
represents the common man. He 
really likes people, all sorts of people. 
With all his heart, he wants his ad- 
ministration to bring peace and hap- 
piness to them. He trusts people: 
“there are ever so many more good 
men than bad ones in the world.” 
He has big ideas—about stopping 
Communism, about preserving peace, 
about helping all the backward 
peoples of the world. He is in earnest 
about all of these things. They are 
part of his job. But he has no 
illusions about being a great man. 
He is a little, realistic man, with big 
ideas. And, though he thinks a lot 
about great orators, he knows he is 
not one of them. His notion is that 
his thoughts must be put over in the 
simplest of language. No bluff. No 
foolishness. No pretense. A_ plain 
man talking to other plain men and 
trying to get a job done. That is his 
picture of himself. And this book is 
such a portrait of a man as has never 
before been given to the public. 








EGYPTIAN PWs IN THE SUEZ AREA 


Cairo 
HE DISSOLUTION of Egypt’s Waf- 
Bees Parliament has 
been followed by rapidly mounting 
tension here. The uneasy truce pre- 
vailing since the “Black Saturday” 
riots of January 26 threatens to give 
way to serious internal strife in the 
near future. 

The fighting in the Suez Canal 
area was stopped when Mustafa 
Nahas Pasha, Wafdist Premier for 
two years prior to the riots, was dis- 
missed by King Farouk, and Ali 
Maher appointed in his place. Ali 
Maher’s policy was based on an effort 
to reconcile the four major political 
elements in the country: the Court, 
the Army, the Wafd and the Moslem 
Brotherhood. But this approach 
proved unacceptable to King Farouk 
and the Army High Command alike. 
Both wanted a showdown with the 
Wafd. Within a month after his ap- 
pointment, Ali Maher had to step 
down in favor of the ex-Wafdist poli- 
tician, Ahmed Naguib al Hilaili 
Pasha. 

The prestige of both Farouk and 


Ve 
By Mark Alexander 


New Leader Correspondent 


The corruption-ridden Wafdist party 


faces King Farouk and the Army command ina 


struggle for the support of the masses 


Is EGYPT 
HEADING FOR CIVIL WAR? 


the Egyptian military have consider- 
ably dwindled in recent years. Three 
months ago, it seemed as if the last 
vestige of power was slipping from 
Farouk’s hands, and that he would 
soon be eligible for admission to the 
association of homeless royalty. But 
whatever may be said against him, 
Farouk is a man of action. Unlike 
the Persian Shah, who allowed him- 


self to be intimidated by Mossadegh, - 


Farouk declined to yield to the 
clamor of excessive nationalism. His 
opportunity came with the riots of 
January 26, when he fired Nahas 
Pasha, the Wafdist party head, whom 
he had disliked ever since he ascend- 
ed the throne. 

The Egyptian Army, headed by 
Marshal Haydar Pasha, had been 
discredited by its record in the in- 
glorious war against Israel, and the 
subsequent revelations of graft and 
embezzlement in which many High 
Command officers were involved. A 
large number of the junior officers 
openly sympathized with the Wafd, 
and made no secret of their opposi- 
tion to the King and his advisers. 


But when the King called on the 
Army to halt the riots, it still proved 
the strongest force in the country, or 
at least stronger than the political 
parties and their confused leaders. 
The Wafd, it should be remember- 
ed, is Egypt’s great national party. 
Founded soon after the First World 
War, it undoubtedly enjoyed the 
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support of a majority of Egyptians 
during the Twenties and Thirties. It 
was progressive in its social outlook 
and symbolized the struggle for 
Egypt’s just national aspirations. In 
the early Forties, however, and still 
more recently, the Wafd parliament- 
ary regime underscored the aptness 
of Lord Acton’s saying about the 
corrupting effects of power. Only it 
proves truer in the Middle East than 
anywhere else. 

With its overall parliamentary 
majorities, Wafdist power was almost 
unlimited, and so was Wafdist cor- 
ruption. Fuad Serag el Din, secretary 
general of the party and Minister of 
the Interior, became one of the richest 
men in the country. Whatever op- 
portunities Nahas Pasha himself had 
to pass up were certainly not over- 
looked by his wife, who has a highly 
developed feeling for the main 
chance. The slogan of the Wafdist 
leadership was “enrich yourselves,” 
and the ways and means of achieving 
this pleasing goal were sometimes 
very ingenious. 

Soon after the Wafd assumed office, 
it announced that a large-scale agrar- 
ian reform measure was long overdue. 
When, a few months ago, a Cairo 
newspaper checked the lists of the 
beneficiaries of this “reform,” it 
turned out that most of them were 
Wafdist leaders and their relations. 
They had used the “reform” mea- 
sure to get hold of plots of land 
within the municipal boundaries of 
Cairo and Alexandria worth thou- 
sands of pounds. The “reform” was a 
financial bonanza for them. 

Both Ali Maher and Hilaili Pasha 
declared their intention of fighting 
the forces of corruption. While their 
personal integrity cannot be doubted 
(both, incidentally, hail from rich 
feudal families), these declarations 
should not be taken too seriously. 
The struggle against corruption would 
have to begin with a wholesale purge 
in Egypt’s topmost social circles, and 
this is beyond the strength and re- 
sources of any Egyptian Prime Min- 
ister, As things stand, the charges 
and counter-charges should be con- 
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sidered as internal competition be- 
tween the newly-rich and those who 
feathered their nests twenty years 
earlier. There is a fatal resemblance 
between the development of the Wafd 
and the Kuomintang, both of which 
started off as progressive national 
movements, and suffered decay after 
a few years in office. 

If the present rulers of Egypt 
wish to stay in power, they will have 
to obtain the support of the Moslem 
Brotherhood, the other mass move- 
ment in the country. Founded in the 
early Thirties by an enterprising 
demagogue, Sheikh Hassan el Banna, 
the Brotherhood gained strength 


during the war and became a decisive 





FAROUK: OUT TO CRUSH WAFD 
factor in Egyptian politics. It organ- 
ized the “proletarian” and lower- 
middle-class youth of the towns in 
para-military formations, won a foot- 
held in the countryside, attracted the 
support of the country clergy, and 
began to undermine the Wafd. The 
latter had enjoyed overwhelming 
peasant support in the Twenties, but 
this was lost in subsequent years 
when the Wafd openly championed 
the cause of the big landowners. 

The radicalization of a large part 
of the literate population is thus a 
direct consequence of the glaring 
class differences and the unwilling- 
ness of the traditional parties to un- 


dertake social reforms. This develop- 
ment was skillfully exploited by 
Hassan el Banna. In addition, the 
Brotherhood gave articulate expres- 
sion to latent Moslem xenophobia by 
fanatically proclaiming its anti-West- 
ern and religious orientation. 

Socially and politically, the Broth- 
erhood represents a “sword for hire,” 
not unlike the fascist movements else- 
where in their early stages. It has fre- 
quently encouraged strike-breaking, 
and received financial support from 
somewhat dubious quarters. In 1940, 
the Brotherhood was closely con- 
nected with Ali Maher, the then pro- 
Axis Premier. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it entered into an alliance with 
the Wafd. It has also been alleged 
that the British Embassy had a finger 
in the pie in helping to line up the 
Brotherhood against the Wafd in 
1946. 

At a later date, the Brotherhood 
again renewed its alliance with the 
Wafd, the condition being that it re- 
ceive a monthly subsidy. In May 
1951, after a period of semi-legal ex- 
istence, the Brotherhood elected a 
new leader, Ismail el Hadibi, a Judge 
of the Appeal Court, and a highly re- 
spected conservative. El Hadibi would 
probably be willing to collaborate 
with the Court and the Army, but is 
not sure that he can control the radi- 
cal wing of the organization, which 
centers around the weekly paper Al 
Dawa. This element is fascist in its 
outlook, and has been infiltrated by 
the Communists. With the support 
of the Brotherhood, even a weak 
Egyptian government might hold on 
for some time. But it is doubtful 
whether the Brotherhood would risk 
a serious internal split over such a 
issue. 

With its twenty million inhabitants, 
Egypt remains the key state in the 
Arab East, with a decisive voice in 
the counsels of the Arab League. Re- 
cent Egyptian developments have not 
allayed the anxieties of Western 
statesmen who are concerned with 
the grave problem of building up an 
adequate structure of Middle East de- 
fenses. 
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OOKS LIKE I’ve got that crusader, 

Arthur Garfield Hays, with his 
briefs down. During L’ Affaire Jose- 
phine Baker, Mr. Hays did some 
trumpeting about town over night 
clubs which try to keep their clientele 
restricted. Now, and with some bit- 
terness, the leaders of Broadway’s 
waiters’ union report that Mr. Hays 
isn’t so particular about who is kept 
out of what night club when the fee 
is on the other foot. It appears that 
Dave Siegal’s Local 16, the home of 
the brave lads who hustle the bagels 
and take all that yox from gay blades 
all along the big street from Lindy’s 
to the more expensive Versailles, have 
been trying to get a contract signed 
at the latter swank club. But they got 
into an argument with the manage- 
ment, which wanted some seven wait- 
ers’ captains to cast votes for or 
against the union. Siegal said no, 
they are really part of management— 
and guess who represented manage- 
ment against the union trying to get 
into that night spot. Right the first 
time—Flash Hays himself. . . . 

+ + + 

Anti-Semitism is sweeping — the 
French Communist party. Among 
those whose Jewish strain was found 
distasteful to Comrade Duclos and 
have been purged are Madeleine 
Braun, former vice-president of the 
National Assembly; Raymond Guyot; 
and Marie Claude Vaillant-Couturier. 
. . . OK, tovarishchi, line up for your 
swastikas. Lots of surplus hooked 
crosses left from the days of the Mos- 
cow-Berlin pact... . 

a 
Don’t sneer at the undercover 


HEARD On the LEFT 





By Victor Riesel 


Hays Involved in 
Anti-Union Fight 


men planted by the FBI inside the 
Communist party; some have been 
beaten, one of them right in the heart 
of Pittsburgh. .. . 
+ + + 

Price boss Ellis Arnall is slated to 
replace Attorney-General Howard Mc- 
Grath before the Democratic nomin- 
. . . Regardless of 
what you hear, Mr. Truman does not 


ating convention. 


want to leave the Democratic party 
in the hands of its liberal-labor bloc 
and is not pushing Adlai Stevenson 
as his successor. Truman is for Sen. 
Kerr. . . . It was mystery man Max 
Lowenthal, bitter enemy of the FBI, 
who sold Mr. Truman the idea of 
dropping J. Howard McGrath re- 
cently. But the move was stopped. 
Who is Lowenthal? Where does he 
come from? What’s his hold on Mr. 
Truman? Why does he have more 
access to the President than all but 
a handful of men? . 
+ + + 

Newspaper records will show that 
Alfred Kohlberg has made charges 
against Owen Lattimore similar to 
those made under privileged Senator- 
ial conditions. There is no sign of 
any suit by Lattimore... . 

+ ob 

Travel Note: Whittaker Chambers 
will speak in Hollywood shortly—for 
.. He 


came up from his Maryland farm re- 


the Motion Picture Alliance. . 


cently to testify at the new secret 

grand jury hearings in New York.... 
+ + + 

Talking about ordeal by slander: 

On February 28, in his opening state- 

ment, Brother Lattimore charged that 

author Freda Utley had a record of 


pro-Nazi statements. He was instruct- 
ed to bring them in. Weeks later. on 
his last day of testimony (March 21), 
counsel of the McCarran Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security asked 
Lattimore if he had brought in sub- 
stantiation of his charges. 

“Question: Do you have the quo- 
tations you mentioned in the state- 
ment you read on Freda Utley’s utter- 
ances that you say she was pro-Nazi? 

“Answer: No, I have not com- 
pleted my collection on revision of 
those statements.” (Quotes are exact 
from the record). 

Who’s slandering whom? 

+ 6 4 

Sign of things to come: The Rus- 
sian language is being taught in 
factories, plants and schools in North 
Korea. . 

The Communist negotiators in 
Panmunjom are having things their 
own way. Our military soon will 
yield on surrendering all North 
Korean prisoners, whether the POWs 
want to go back or not. This will re- 
sult in the death of tens of thousands 
of Koreans and anti-Communist 
Chinese. 

For the intelligence records show 
that at least one-third of all our 
prisoners came in with safe-conduct 
surrender leaflets dumped over their 
lines by our propaganda units. These 
POWs will be executed as traitors to 
Communism once the Soviets get 
their hands on them. Furthermore, 
thousands of our own troops will be 
killed in last-ditch battles once the 
opposing troops learn they'd better 
fight than be captured... . 

Why are we surrendering in that 
big tent? 

On whose orders? 

Let’s have some letters so we can 
send them on in protest... . 

+ + + 

Larry Rosinger, friend of Owen 
Lattimore, and a man who traveled 
the Orient on a salary which couldn't 
take you to Miami 
Beach for the length of time he spent 


comfortably 


in India and China, is moving to 
Detroit to go into the hardware busi- 
ness... . 
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Should CONGRESS 


By Rep. Jacob K. Javits 
Republican-Liberal, New York 


Be TELEVISED? 


N January 12, 1951, I intro- 
| ew HR 62, authorizing the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to permit the televising and 
broadcasting of important House de- 
bates. The word “important” should 
be emphasized here. I have no desire 
to throw the entire operations of 
Congress open to continuous public 
scrutiny. What I do want is to give 
the American people a chance to see 
and hear their representatives at work 
on the momentous decisions of our 
time—those involving issues like uni- 
versal military training, price and 
wage control, the Korean war, atomic 
energy and similar matters of life- 
and-death import for our nation. In 
these areas, I certainly think Con- 
gress ought to operate in a fish-bowl. 
: Today, sessions can be directly ob- 
served only by those who occupy the 
616 seats for spectators in the House 
of Representatives and the 621 in the 
Senate. 

With the new technical means that 
television affords, we should not have 
to depend solely upon newspapers 
and _ radio, 
limited in their coverage of the news 


which are necessarily 
and must present it as interpreted 
through the eyes and ears of the re- 
porter. They do a fine job, but we 
should also let the people see for 
themselves. 

Here is a practical example of 
what I am trying to achieve: Last 
year, the Senate held a “great de- 
bate” to decide whether we should 
send troops to Europe in peacetime— 
a momentous departure in American 
foreign policy—and the issues in the 
debate were interpreted to the na- 
tion through the newspapers and over 
the radio. Perhaps the public felt its 
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full impact; then again, perhaps it 
did not. Surely, this was an event 
which should have been televised and 
broadcast. It was not a show; it was 
a discussion involving the life blood 
of the American people and they were 
entitled to see what was going on. 

At certain times, Congress handles 
business of the greatest importance 
to the country which would profit 
from widespread dissemination. A 
particularly good example is amend- 
ment day, when major bills come up 





REP. JAVITS: 


LET THE PEOPLE SEE 


for amendment in both chambers. 
At that time, every member has a 
right to propose amendments. They 
come very quickly, are voted on the 
spot, and often completely change the 
character of a bill. 

The amendments to the wage and 
price stabilization bill last September 
illustrate this very well. An amend- 


ment written into the bill on the floor 
of the Senate and House entitling 
manufacturers to add onto the ceiling 
prices all direct and indirect over- 
head costs (the Capehart Amend- 
ment) and a House amendment 
freezing mark-ups for retailers and 
distributors in percentages (the Her- 
long Amendment) involved the most 
widespread controversy. Both Presi- 
dent Truman and Price Administra- 
tors DiSalle and Arnall have stated 
that the amendments will result in 
arbitrary price increases and possibly 
a breakdown in the controls law; on 
the other hand, they have been hotly 
defended by businessmen and many 
legislators. Television and _ radio 
could have afforded the public an 
excellent opportunity to gain an un- 
derstanding of these amendments and 
make its views felt with real impact 
in Congress. 
One of 
against my proposal is that legisla- 
tors, once before the microphone or 
camera, will start “ham-acting.” But 
I believe that, on the contrary, they 
will tend to choose their words and 
direct their efforts with greater care 
than before. This has been the ex- 
perience in Australia, where parlia- 
mentary proceedings have been 
broadcast twice a week for the last 
five years. Similar results have been 
achieved with broadcasting in New 
Zealand and Canada’s Saskatchewan 
Province. And in our own state of 
Oklahoma, the State Legislature has 
been televised for the last year to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. 
Another major objection often 
heard is that, under cover of legisla- 
tive immunity, innocent people could 
be subjected to charges injurious to 


the arguments leveled 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CONGRESS 


CONTINUED 


their reputations which would re- 
ceive far wider circulation than is 
now possible. This is a valid objec- 
tion, but not a decisive one; for, as 
Senators Wiley, Kefauver and others 
have pointed out, it can be met by 
the adoption of a code of conduct for 
legislators. (I have introduced a bill 
for such a code to accompany HR 
62.) It has even been suggested that 
persons wrongfully attacked in this 
way should be granted the right to 
sue the Government for damages. It 
should also be pointed out that, in 
televising and broadcasting, any re- 
traction or defense will receive much 
more coverage than it does today. 

One of the most disputed questions 
is whether radio and TV coverage 
of Congress should include com- 
mittee hearings. This point was re- 
cently brought to the fore by the 
ruling of House Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn that this was not authorized by 
House rules and would therefore not 
be permitted. In this area, the rights 
of the individual witness whose repu- 
tation may be placed in jeopardy are, 
of course, the most important consid- 
eration. 

Committee hearings involving wit- 
nesses like Secretary Acheson, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower or General Mac- 


THE KEFAUVER COMMITTEE SHOWED THAT 
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Arthur, on the other hand, should 
certainly be seen and heard by the 
public. In hearings involving wit- 
nesses like Frank Costello and Vir- 
ginia Hill, like the Kefauver investi- 
gation, a code of procedure of the 
kind referred to above should provide 
adequate protection. Such codes gen- 
erally provide for representation of 
the witness by counsel, as well as 
the right to cross-examine and to in- 
troduce a limited amount of inde- 
pendent evidence. In addition, I feel 
that a witness should be granted the 
right to appeal to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives or the 
President pro tem of the Senate if he 
could show that he would be gen- 
uinely prejudiced by the use of 
broadcasting and television facilities. 

Bringing the Congress into every 
American home has still another ad- 
vantage which I have not yet men- 
tioned. In the last Congressional 
election, only 42 per cent of eligible 
Americans voted and in the last 
Presidential election scarcely more 
than half of those eligible. By way 
of contrast, 83 per cent voted in the 
last parliamentary election in Great 
Britain. Could there be any better 
way to stimulate greater interest in 
Government and the exercise of the 


sida 


ballot in this country than to show 
our people what is going on in their 
government in a dynamic way—by 
television and radio? 

There need be no concern over 
who would pay for these broadcasts 
and telecasts. The radio and TV 
companies have advised me that, if 
given the oportunity, they will be 
glad to throw their facilities open for 
important Congressional debates— 
either live or from film and tape. In 
fact, there can be little objection to 
the Government itself acquiring sta- 
tions for the purpose if necessary. 
With $55 billion appropriated yearly 
for arms, we can surely afford a few 
dollars more to let the people know 
how the money is being spent. There 
are 15,000,000 television sets and 
45,000,000 radio sets in this country 
which can bring this program of 
Government in action to almost every 
American family. 

Efforts to ascertain the sentiment 
of Representatives and Senators on 
this proposal have generally found 
those opposed to it to be in a slight 
majority. However, I believe that 
public support can swiftly produce a 
decisive majority in favor of this 
urgently needed innovation in Amer- 
ican political life. 





TV COULD STIMULATE PUBLIC INTEREST IN GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 
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The Cominform is sponsoring a ‘child welfare’ conference 


to promote the Kremlin's ‘peace’ aims 


CHILDREN’S HOUR: 
Moscow Style 


ETWEEN the “dark” of the Iron 

Curtain and the “daylight” that 
is freedom, there will be heard this 
week in Vienna the latest propa- 
ganda ode dedicated to the Comin- 
form “peace” campaign. Its title is 
the “International Conference in De- 
fense of Children,” and it opens 
April 12 for four days in the occu- 
pied Austrian capital. 

Sponsored by three Stalinist fronts 
—the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation and the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth— 
this conclave has attracted the usual 
mélange of and Com- 
munist professionals. Doctors, so- 
cial workers, educators, 
women’s organization representatives 
and “parents” are signatories to the 
“appeal” that was issued for the con- 
ference. 


innocents 


scientists, 


The meeting has been preceded by 
a Moscow-directed propaganda bar- 
rage conducted by some Soviet ladies 
whose rantings are reminiscent of the 
vengeful Thracian females who, in a 
fine bacchanalian frenzy, tore poor 
Orpheus to pieces. There is, for ex- 


kaya, a Soviet sponsor who, in the 
New Times of Moscow last January, 
charged that hundreds of thousands 
of children had been killed in Korea 


by you know who and that millions 
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ample, “Professor” Valentina Chats-- 


By Arnold Beichuan 


are being starved in colonial coun- 
tries—all because of Western prep- 
eration for “war.” Then there is 
Mme. Parfenova, Vice President of 
the Anti-Fascist Committee of Soviet 
Women, who broadcast February 8 
from Moscow that American troops 
in Korea “are exterminating the 
children of Korea, and if the war- 
mongers cannot be controlled, etc., 
etc., etc.” The “anti-Fascist”” madam 
also announced that in the U.S. “four 
million children had bad eyesight, 
eight million did not hear well, four 
million were orphans and two mil- 
lion slept in doorways and subway 
stations.” 

The Vienna conference represents 
a big Moscow push to suck new in- 
nocents into its “peace” campaign. 
Said one of its spokesmen a year ago, 
when the conference was announced: 
“The aim of this conference will 
be achieved only if it results in an 
extension of the movement for peace 
in defense of children, if we are able 
to draw into the ranks of fighters for 
peace new sections of the people who 
have so far stood aside from this 
movement.” Preparatory meetings 
have been held in sixteen countries, 
all of them tying in “the warmong- 
ers” with Soviet “peace” aims and 
“the defense of children.” 

This conference is one of a series 
which includes the current Moscow 
Economic Conference, a medical con- 
ference to be held in Rome, another 
titled “In Defense of the Rights of 


Youth” for next autumn and three 


others announced for teachers, scien- 
tists and journalists scheduled for 
1952 under the aegis of the World 
“Peace” Council. 

Since this “children’s crusade” is 
the latest Soviet propaganda tactic, it 
is pertinent to inquire how much the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, so 
avowedly interested in child welfare, 
have contributed to the United Na- 
tions agency specifically concerned 
with the welfare of children in all 
countries. To the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, Russia and 
Rumania have yet to contribute a 
ruble. Bulgaria contributed from 
1947 to 1951 the sum of $6,000, and 
received an allocation of $5,000,000 
in return. Hungary contributed $23,- 
000—the total world contribution has 
been $155,000,000—and received an 
allotment of $1,770,000. Before the 
Communist rape of Czechoslovakia, 
that country had contributed $1,000,- 
000 in 1947-48; it gave $100,000 in 
1949 and not a penny since. Poland 
contributed $1,000,000 up to 1949, 
not a penny since. 

A number of Americans appear as 
sponsors of this conference, but there 
is no way of telling whether the 
names are genuine or not without 
some research, particularly since sev- 
eral persons listed are not the usual 
fronters. One leading American edu- 
cator, who has been on Communist 
fronts in the past and whose name is 
listed, informed the writer that he 
had written the World “Peace” Coun- 
cil to strike off his name and had so 
informed the State Department. 

However, the real drive for par- 
ticipation is not in our country so 
much as it is in Asia, Africa, Central 
and South America. And there is one 
other place where the Communists 
have been particularly successful in 
evoking a large response—Great 
Britain. The biggest number of spon- 
sors of the Conference is from Eng- 
land, 44 names in all. Of course, it is 
possible that some of these 44 names 
have been misused by the Commu- 
nists, so let us wait and see who 
shows up in Vienna to “defend” the 
children. 
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New Leader Correspondent 


from 


Red China's Inquisition 


Honc Konc 
HERE IS a constant flow of people 
from Red China into Hong Kong. 
With rare exceptions, every foreigner 
tells the same story, differing only in 
slight detail. The rare exceptions are 
like the couple this correspondent met 
a few days ago. They had no irrita- 
tions, although the procedure was 
the same. They were Soviet nationals, 
and post-World War I refugees. 

“Why are you going to Canada, 
and not to Soviet Russia?” I in- 
quired. They had applied for- Russian 
entry, but had given up after waiting 
a year without response. They had 
then asked the Canadian representa- 
tive for visas, which they received 
almost immediately. 

Chinese inspectors seemed sur- 
prised over their departure for the 
bourgeois world. Why should any- 
one with Soviet papers not go to his 
Soviet 


“paradise,” and why had 


Russia refused to accept them? The 


12 


account of their experience given by 
this couple differed in almost every 
detail from what was told by others. 
They were allowed to take much more 
money out of the country, and had 
encountered “That’s 
all rumor you hear,” the stolid wife 


no difficulties. 
insisted. “Don’t believe a word of 
it.” She even blithely denied that 
there had been any widespread arrests 
in Shanghai. 

Any foreigner who wiczhes to leave 
the country has to apply to the For- 
eign Section, Police Headquarters, 
for permission. Before éntering, he 
stops at the reception desk to show 
his residential permit and fill in a 
special form with name, address and 
the purpose of his visit. He gets a 
numbered pass. He must obtain a 
Chinese interpreter, for officials are 
not allowed to use a foreign lan- 
guage, even if they know it. 

The applicant is subjected to a 
long preliminary questioning. “Why 


do you want to leave China; dont 
you like it here?” is the first question 
usually asked. Other questions in- 
clude such as, “Who are your friends; 
what sort of people did you associate 
with?” “What do you think of con 
ditions in People’s China?” and 
“What are you going to do when you 
leave here?” 

Only after satisfactorily passing 
such an informal chat, the concealed 
formality of it revealed by the busy 
note-taking, is the visitor given an 
application form to fill out, on pay- 
ment of 120,000 jen min piao, oF 
people’s notes. These are worth 
20,000 to the American dollar offi 
cially, or about 25,000 unofficially. 
He has to pay an additional 50,000 
jmp for the services of the interpret- 
er. 

Then begins the period of just 
waiting, and reading the Shanghai 
News (200-per-cent Stalinist). This 
is the only English-language news 
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paper now published in Red China, 
and one of the devices used to bolster 
its circulation is that the names of 
those granted exit permits are listed 
only there, each Saturday. “Your 
name will appear in the Shanghai 
News if we approve the application, 
so there will be no need for you to 
come back here to inquire,” the visit- 
or is told. 

A week passes, two weeks, perhaps 
months. The impatient foreigner, or 
one who has arranged for his depart- 
ure beforehand and fears his plans 
will be upset, and who returns to in- 
quire why his visa has not yet been 
granted. is asking for trouble. Inten- 
sive questioning starts at once. 

“Why do you have to be in such a 
hurry?” he is asked. “What have 
you done? Be frank.” The question- 
ing is all turned to suspicion. Police 
agents immediately start daily visits 
to the bold inquirer’s home. and 
their visits to all those who know 
him are increased. 

The departure procedure is ex- 
tremely complicated. Every foreigner 
has a special dossier which records 
facts about his daily routine as well 
as his opinions and attitudes, all his 
business activities, and all the inci- 
dents that can be learned about him. 
The Military Control Commission, a 
Communist party setup, is in charge 
of the multitudinous details involved 
in granting the exit permit. In- 
quiries are sent to the tax bureau, the 
courts, the criminal section of the 
police, and the political section of 
the city government, all of whom 
have to give their okay by a special 
stamp. 

There have been cases where a 
foreigner has received his exit per- 
mit in two weeks, but these are ex- 
tremely unusual. There are many 
more in which permission to leave 
China’s shores was delayed for over a 
year. Anyone connected with an 
American firm that has not yet been 
fully liquidated may read the Shang- 
hai News religiously. but he will 
hever see his name in the list. 

When the Military Control Com- 


Mission is satisfied with the informa- 
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tion gathered, and permission is an- 
nounced for the visa to be granted, 
there still is the proviso that three 
days have to elapse, during which 
claims may be filed against the ap- 
plicant. This is a jittery period, be- 
cause any claim, well-founded or un- 
founded, can keep the foreigner in 
China indefinitely. 

Debts that may be forgotten, un- 
finished business deals, affairs of the 
heart that have long since faded 
away, become the subject of new 
cross-examination. Detailed explana- 
tions have to be made, and everything 
settled to the expressed satisfaction 
of the claimant. A servant discharged 
a year before may appear, and say 
the severance pay he received wasn’t 
Until this is settled. the 
visa isn’t granted. 

The questioning to which foreign- 
ers are put during all this procedure 
goes into minute detail. The police 


sufficient. 


officer makes his visits at irregular 
hours, any time from early morning 
to the wee hours. Here are typical 
questions: 

“Where do you eat?” “How much 
do you pay for your lunch?” “Where 
do you get the money?” 

And the police officer is likely to 
demand that the foreigner go with 
him to the restaurant or boarding 
house so he can check up, or to a 
shop to find out what his purchases 
actually cost. 

“How much do you earn?” is the 
first question, and from here on the 
person’s whole life is broken down 
into its routine, to be laid bare to 
official gaze. 

“What is your religion?” is always 
asked. An Orthodox Russian is al- 
ways told to name the church he at- 
tends. If it is the Orthodox Cathedral. 
the investigator checks up, and if 
confirmed, he is satisfied. This is the 
domain of the Chinese bishop who 
has just come from Moscow, and it 
represents the Soviet version of the 
so-called “living church.” If the old 
Orthodox church is named, the offi- 
cer shows his displeasure by a long 
series of fresh queries. 

A Catholic is regarded as suspect 


per se. “How many Catholic priests 
do you know?” he is asked. “What 
are their names?” “Where do they 
live?” 

A Spaniard reported that he was 
a poor man, and was getting some 
help from the fathers of the Domini- 
can Order. This started a batch of 
new questions. “Where are they get- 
ting the money?” he was asked, and 
the police insisted on making a per- 
sonal check-up. 

“Why do they give you money, 
and not someone else?” he was asked. 
“What information do you give them 
for this money?” 

A broker has to present a complete 
list of all those with whom he has 
had business deals. No deal is too 
small to be mentioned. Each person 
named is checked up on. The time 
this consumes is of no consequence 
to the authorities. 

There are certain questions which 
are asked every time, no matter who 
the inquisitor, or what the office. One 
is about a person’s neighbors. The 
foreigner—and Chinese are always 
asked this, too—is not merely told 
to reveal what he knows about his 
neighbors generally, but to reply to 
specific questions. 

“Who is the man who visits the 
family living next door to you about 
dinner time?” may be the question, 
or: 

“Is it true that your upstairs 
neighbor comes downstairs regularly 
each morning to see the family living 
on the first floor?” 

Political teasers are included, such 
as: 

“What do you think of the Amer- 
ican attitude regarding the. Korean 
truce negotiations?” 

“Do you approve of the Peking 
Government's peace efforts?” 

These political questions usually 
are kept for the end of the questioning 
period, which may last anywhere 
from half an hour to many hours. 

A new phase of tribulation begins 
when the foreigner has handed in his 
residence permit and received his exit 
permit, with an extra stamp testifying 
to the completeness of the set of 
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RED CHINA coxrines 


stamps already obtained. 

The foreigner has to submit to 
search at the Shanghai railway sta- 
tion. Everything is inspected mi- 
nutely. Books or magazines are 
scanned page by page. Indeed, every 
picture or book not already passed 
upon and sealed by the police is 
simply seized. 

Every foreigner has to undergo 
personal search in full view of the 
bystanders. Petticoats are lifted high, 
and the search is physical. 

On its completion, the passengers 
are allowed to enter the coaches, and 
only after this are friends and rela- 
tives allowed on the platform. They 
can only say goodbye through the 
window. Nobody is permitted to leave 
the coach to shake hands or kiss. 

Everyone leaving tells grimly 
amusing anecdotes about people they 
know, caught in some awkward posi- 
tion in such ordeals. People seem to 
obtain at least some relief from tell- 
ing of mutual discomforts. 

There was the unhappy case with 
a burlesque angle. A party of three 
men and three women were leaving 
Shanghai, and had to submit to this 
search. The Chinese stood about 
watching with idle curiosity, immune 
from such procedure. The women 
agents suddenly and simultaneously 
lifted up the skirts of the three foreign 
women. 

A roar of laughter burst from the 
assembled crowd. While two of the 
women wore bloomers, a third was 
without even panties. Among the 
spectators was the fiancé of the third. 


Everyone telling the story gets a 
laugh out of the ending—a broken 
engagement. 

On the trip to Canton, whenever 
the train passes over a bridge, every- 
body has to take his seat, and guards 
with automatics appear from no- 
where. Foreign passengers are not 
allowed to step off the train without 
a guard, even for some fresh air. 

On arrival at Canton, all baggage 
is searched once more. So are the 
passengers. Every piece of paper 
found in a person’s pocket is care- 
fully read. 

Grim, young gendarmes then lead 
the foreigners to the Railway Hotel, 
where they are detained. They are in- 
structed to stay inside until morning. 
Even a visit to the drugstore next 
door is forbidden. 

Promptly at 5 a.m., the passengers 
are called for and taken to the police 
station, where they have to show their 
visas, and have them stamped again 
before being permitted to return to 
the station for the couple of hours’ 
trip to the border. Before being al- 
lowed to get on the train, they have 
to undergo still another search. 

A foreigner has to stand by and 
watch even if the inspector tears the 
lining out of his coat. If a pair of 
shoes excites suspicion, off come the 
soles, and if the traveler protests, he 
is told that he may present a bill to 
the Government. 

On arriving at the border of the 
Hong Kong colony, the passengers 
alight and carry their bundles across 
the trestle bridge to the waiting train 


that will carry them through the 
British New Territories to Kowloon 
and the ferry to Hong Kong island. 

One recent arrival crossed the 
border bridge empty-handed. He had 
become flustered when his turn came 
for search, and felt a piece of paper 
in his pocket. What note had he for- 
gotten to tear up? What friend’s 
address? There would be much talkie- 
talkie over this, and the inspectors 
might delay his leaving. Then he 
would have to go through all this 
dreary procedure of visa applying 
once more, with the stamps to be ob- 
tained all over again. 

He tore the piece of paper up in 
his pocket, and scattered the almost 
invisible tiny bits behind his back, 
in the military manner of disposing 
of a cigarette butt when there is no 
ash tray about, and one can’t just 
drop it on the floor. 

When he reached Chum Shun, the 
last village before entering the free 
world, and saw his luggage being 
lifted up for the final search, he sud- 
denly realized what he had torn up 
—his baggage receipt. 

His name was printed on his trunks 
and cases. He had a list of the con- 
tents, and also had the keys. All his 
pleading was unavailable. His lug: 
gage was shipped back to Shanghai. 
He would have to return to get it, 
and even so there would have to be 
countless forms and affidavits to 
make out. To go through all of this 
red tape by mail also was unthink- 
able. He simply had lost his last 


possessions. 





WORKERS, ARISE! 


Helicopter Flies Workers Across Picket Lines—Newspaper 


GROWING UP 


The Voice of America is now ten years old—News item. 





‘headline. The Voice is ten years old, they say, 

The helicopter’s just the ticket I = cme, a “ flown. 

For rising up above the picket 7 nie ee ee 

And after searing high and wide, The Voice was born, a weak unknown. 

Depositing the shift inside. 7 

Its infancy is plainly past, 

At least it does the job all right It’s grown in volume, grown in range. 

Till pickets also take to flight When adolescence comes, at last, 

And ring the churning upper air We wonder if the Voice will Gop, . 

With union ships inscribed “Unfair!” —Richard Armour 
14 The New Leader 
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DALLIN 


HE STATE DEPARTMENT handed 
Moscow a made-to-order propa- 

ganda theme on March 14 when U. S. 
Ambassador to Greece John E. 
Peurifoy issued his statement con- 
demning the return to a modified 
system of proportional representation 
favored by the Athens Government. 

Mr. Peurifoy offered as an expla- 
nation for his extraordinary action 
that the proposed electoral reform 
would produce governmental instabil- 
ity in Greece and thus have a “disas- 
trous effect upon the efficient use of 
American aid.” The Greek Govern- 
ment promptly retorted that “It is 
the privilege of the Greek people and 
the Government to decide about the 
electoral system by which the country 
will be governed.” However, the 
State Department backed up the Am- 
bassador on the grounds that he had 
been motivated “by the desire to have 
American aid in Greece utilized 
efficiently”; and it seems fairly ob- 
vious that he had received Washing- 
ton’s blessing before he acted. 

Whether or not the State Depart- 
ment’s view of the projected Greek 
electoral law is correct is of little im- 
portance. The important point is that 
this is an interna! Greek matter in 
the fullest sense of the word; if in- 
tervention here can be justified by a 
reference to “America aid,” then it 
can be carried to any length. We 
may soon find the American Am- 
bassador making “suggestions” about 
taxes, freedom of the press, or even 
the composition of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. 

Since the inception of the Marshall 
Plan, Soviet propagandists have 
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By Dovid J” Della 


Our Blunder 


In Greece 


contended that American aid came 
with strings attached and the recip- 
ient nations would have to pay for it 
with their sovereignty and _ inde- 
pendence. This propaganda has made 
considerable headway in the past five 
years, particularly in the Far East, 
and has become a dominant theme of 
the Communist parties in Europe. Of 
course, while hypocritically denounc- 
iug U. S. “interference” in the affairs 
of other nations, the Kremlin has pro- 
ceeded to strip its own “allies” of 
every vestige of independence. How- 
ever, Stalin is always careful to mask 
his brutal exploitation under an out- 
ward guise of non-intervention; he 
never advertises what he is doing in 
public statements. Now, with our 
blatant interference in Greece, we 
have provided grist for his _propa- 
ganda mills. 

It has been said, in defense of 
Ambassador Peurifoy, that American 
intervention in the affairs of other 
nations is nothing unusual by now: 
We have intervened in Italy against 
the Communists in the 1948 elections, 
in Japan in favor of a peace treaty 
with Chiang Kai-shek, and in West- 
ern Europe on behalf of German re- 
armament. However, these were is- 
sues of foreign policy; and it is 
understandable that the United States, 
in its effort to forge a unified policy 
for the West, should make conces- 
sions to and demand concessions 
from other governments. Interference 
in the domestic politics of our allies 
is quite another matter. 

All over the world today, nation- 
alist feelings are ablaze. In Asia, 
during the past decade, we have 


witnessed a vast movement against 
all forms of foreign control. In some 
places, this movement has been cap- 
tured and perverted by the Commu- 
nists. Essentially, however, it is part 
of the great trend toward emancipa- 
tion that started in this country at 
the end of the eighteenth century; 
and it has made the various nations 
acutely sensitive to anything sug- 
gesting outside interference. 

It is interesting to note that, just 
two weeks ago, attention was focused 
in Athens on another case of foreign 
interference in Greek affairs. 29 
Communists who formed the core of 
the Greek CP’s underground organ- 
ization were brought to trial. In the 
course of the proceedings, the prose- 
cution produced the most complete 
set of evidence ever brought to light 
on the links between a Communist 
party and its real leadership behind 
the Iron Curtain, including over 300 
documents, radio sets, codes, etc. 
seized by the Greek police. 

The relationship thus unearthed 
between the Cominform and the 
Greek Communist party can be taken 
as a prototype of the relations that 
would prevail between the Kremlin 
and a future Communist Greece. 
From Bucharest, the Cominform’s 
headquarters, where the exiled Greek 
Communist leaders now work under 
the supervision of ‘Soviet bosses, the 
party received instructions on how to 
conduct its affairs down to the 
minutest details. At the same time, 
the obedient, disciplined Greek Com- 
munist underground served as a 
Soviet espionage ring, transmitting 
information on top-secret military 
matters, American military aid, etc. 

Needless to say, nothing re- 
sembling this abject master-servant 
relationship has ever characterized 
the American diplomatic approach to 
foreign nations. However, this is not 
always apparent to sensitive peoples 
whose normal nationalist sentiments 
are kept further inflamed by Com- 
munist propaganda; and Ambassador 
Peurifoy’s clumsy démarche can only 
be regarded as a blunder of the first 


magnitude. 
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INTELLECTUALS 
MUST FACE THE 


PROBLEM OF 


OBERT GORHAM Davis's ESSAY is a noble piece of 
R writing and reasoning. | hope his two main points 
become the credo of all American intellectuals: (1) The 
answer to despotism is not counter-despotism, but joyous, 
spontaneous individualism; (2) defying embarrassment, 
we must restore love to its rightful priority as catalyst of 
a free culture. Not only do I agree; | think it particularly 
and peculiarly incumbent on us, who write agin’ fellow- 
travelers and for THE NEw LEADER, to search our con- 
sciences: to insure that our motive is not hate of Russia 
but love of human beings, including the enslaved Russian 
ones. 

Despite the negative prefix “anti-,” the emotion behind 
“anti-Communism”’—like the emotion behind life itself— 
must become the positive one of love. Davis has said the 
right thing at the right time, the time of choice. Choosing 
love and humanity, a positive anti-totalitarianism can 
atone for the intellectual confusion of the fellow-traveler 
Thirties by becoming the most creative intellectual move- 
ment of the Fifties. Choosing hate and inhumanity, a 
negative anti-totalitarianism would be uncreative, arid, 


+] 


the “sounding brass” of Saint Paul. This impending 
choice is so crucial that it places the Davis essay, like 
some by Milosz, Masani, Niebuhr, Trilling, Hans Kohn, 
Sperber and Arendt, among those beloved signals by 
which the free, the truly dedicated anti-neutralist in- 
tellectuals of the West recognize each other in the present 
mist. 

Alas, certain internal psychological dangers and ex- 
ternal military dangers threaten Davis's two points of 
love and individualism. American liberalism, with its 
dogma of Original Sinlessness, is congenitally susceptible 
to these dangers. To build up resistance against them, let 
us evoke that surrealist sadistic nightmare which has 
already become realist for one-third of mankind. If that 
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Continuing the symposium begun on March 10 by Rob- 
ert Gorham Davis on “America’s Intellectuals and the 
Idea of Love,” Peter Vicreck argues that intellectuals 
must choose “a positive anti-totalitarianism” based on 
love, not hate; yet without forgetting “that surrealist 
sadistic nightmare which has already become realist 
for one-third of mankind.” Professor Viereck, who 
teaches history at Mount Helyoke College is the author 
of Conservatism Revisited. 





By Peter Viereck 


EVIL 


inspires an empathy into these dangers and makes their 
obscenity feelable and convincing, it may persuade vac- 
illating liberal readers to add to Davis’s love-plus-freedom 
some ethical and physical disciplines. These are needed to 
shield his love-plus-freedom psychologically and militar- 
ily—that is, within and without the heart—from the in- 
fernal darkness of hate-plus-slavery. Is not the darkness 
masked (Baudelaire’s devil proving scientifically that 
devils don’t exist) as progress, “peace” drives and a 
materialistic welfare state? 

I used the adjective “noble” for the Davis essay be- 
cause it presents “love” with ethical dimensions: as 
potentially tragic and heroic. Suppose, against his inten- 
tions, we take “love” merely as maudlin; and suppose we 
discard, as allegedly “unjoyous,” its shell of ethical and 
physical disciplines. In that case, we would oversimplify 
“love” into what Irving Babbitt loathed as romanticism. 
We would sentimentalize love’s message, the Davis mes- 
sage. into merely another pseudo-poetic exhortation to go 
dance pantheistically on the greensward of Arcadia or 
pan-Bacchically sur les toits de Paris. 

About to do so, we are sobered by one unanswered 
question: Does not this stress on sweet “spontaneity” 
(like other messages of optimistic liberalism) minimize 
the all-too-spontaneous evil in the twofold, bittersweet 
heart of man? Ours is no longer the “douceur de vivre” 
of pre-1789, or should one say pre-1984? Twentieth- 
century ice is too thin for such fun. And that paganism 
is fun (if only there were no evil, no Id, no apple of self- 
conscious introspection) is gloriously but vulnerably 
correct. 

Suppose such a beguiling Hymn to Life sends us all 
carolling into the streets with vine leaves in our hair? 
What exactly—let’s examine closely—will we find in the 
streets? 
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Will it be serene-eyed, high-foreheaded swains and 
maidens from a Grecian urn hugging each other in un- 
neurotic, pre-Christian innocence between bouts of seeing 
life steadily and seeing it whole? Or will we, instead, 
find a surprise party waiting for us? Will we find... 
Them, impatiently consulting their 1945-bartered Mickey 
Mouse watches? Those familiar faces!—who of us will 
be the first to recognize and identify them, name by 
name, those dumpy, mean-eyed little mediocrities you see 
in all photos of the Politburo? There they wait, the mean- 
eyed mousy supermen, the filing-clerk Prometheans of 
world arson, the pedants of mass-murder, prissily in- 
structing us to dig our own graves, stuff a handful of 
sawdust in our mouths, and pile in like sardines. 

Each of the 15.000 sardines—or will it be 150 million’ 
fresh and plump ones across the Atlantic ?—-will be neatly 
packaged by the “Katyn Russian Caviar Company” 
(trademark), individually wrapped in a very open-mind- 
ed, very understanding editorial of the future by Del 
Vayo. Title of the editorial (to mix a metaphor): “No 
Progress-Omelette Without Breaking Eggs.” 

Look up wistfully, Chloris and Daphnis; it again is 
spring-time in your pastoral; your delicately-awakening 
valleys are just as green as they always were, before 
Hitler-Stalin-Mao. And everywhere, from Prague to 
Peking, something is popping up just like your crocuses. 
Dear playmates, what can it be? 

That jolly, springtime pop is the budding-sound of 
dragon’s-teeth. They were sown by the immoral optimism 
of decent dupes, who tried twice—1938, 1945—1to evade 
a tragic but necessary moral decision. They tried to be 
isolated “from,” they tried to co-exist “with” . .. chum- 
mily “with” Hitler-Stalin satanism. 

Unless the West devises (it is not too late) greater 
material sacrifices, greater unity, and more imaginative 
counter-revolutionary appeals against those who love war 
and hate peace, we must prepare ourselves psychologically 
for the worst as well as the best. Three alternatives 
emerge among others. Call them: (1) the best, (2) the 
best of the worst, (3) the worst. 

1. The best: the Elysian Fields of carefree, spontane- 
ous individuality, with as many different “values” to pick 
by caprice as there are wild-flowers. I share Professor 
Davis’s nostalgia for this nineteenth-century diversity. 
But how much of it can be safely preserved in an age that 
must, at least to some slight degree, “close its ranks” to 
survive? Just as much as can be preserved, ought to be 
preserved, with the benefit of the doubt always in favor 
of the individual, not the state. Nevertheless, ranks must 
close. Simply must: no use cheering Justice William 
Douglas’s well-intentioned but too indiscriminate protest 


1. The basic ‘ideology’ or “*five-year plan” of all monsters, even before the 
present monster, was formulated by Caligula: “‘Utinam populus Romanus unam 
cervicem haberet.”’ Tacit motto of Stalin-Hitler nihilism: Would that all kulaks, 
ews, cosmopolitans, capitalists, social democrats, the 150 million Americans, 
ultimately the two billion earthlings ... had but one single throat to slit. 
The counter-motte of all free and ethical societies—namely, the individual as a 
holy end in himself—was formulated by Seneca: ‘‘Homo res sacra homini.”’ 
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against “the new orthodoxy”; it’s no go “anything goes.” 

This problem—open or closed society?—the Davis 
article does not fully face. Not merely theocracies but 
every viable, post-caveman society has its indispensable 
code of thou-shalt-nots. Freedom is a semi-closed society. 
It must be sufficiently intolerant of physical and of ethical 
atrocities to avoid the liberalism of suicide, le trahison 
des lumpen-intellectuals. 

“Intolerant”—are you afraid of that word (even when 
properly used as intolerant of intolerance) merely be- 
cause it sounds un-avant-garde and conservative? It is 
the liberalism of suicide when you tolerate as a political 
“party” a Communazi military conspiracy whose “civil 
liberties” are double-think for the purpose of murdering 
civil liberties. Liberal suicide: Germany 1933, Czechoslo- 
vakia 1948, maybe France and Italy tomorrow. Guar- 
antee full civil liberties to all who will share a round- 
robin guaranteeing the civil liberties of others; guarantee 
full parliamentary rights to all genuinely parliamentary 
parties; but not to criminal Communazi conspiracies, 
involving not political words but military deeds. The 
vital-centrists of parliamentary government (parliament- 
ary capitalists, parliamentary socialists, parliamentary 
Catholics, parliamentary monarchists) must at long last 
close ranks, voluntarily and for the sake of peace and 
love, in order to survive the Katyn of those who close 
ranks coercively and for the sake of war and hate. 

The need for a more closed society applies also to 
“values.” The West does have a common value-structure. 
It does have a shared ethical pattern, a Christian-Judaic- 
Roman-Hellenic heritage. To this pattern and heritage 
let us voluntarily “conform” (how the Babbitt Juniors, 
the conformists of non-conformism, dread that shocking 
word “conform”!), in contrast with the involuntary con- 
formism of the Communazis. Call it a “New Conser- 
vatism,” if you will. The hebdomadal pontiffs of liberal 
suicide are already excommunicating it for the heresy of 
seeking “orthodoxy.” But what makes it a new con- 
servatism is its shift of emphasis to an ethical con- 
serving of values rather than a material conserving of 
vested economic interests. 

Such is the reply evoked by Professor Davis's “best” 
alternative, in order to make it more feasible. Now to re- 
turn to my second and third alternatives, in case They 
win: 

2. The best of the worst: a gallant resistance move- 
ment, secreted deep down in the rubble-catacombs of the 
razed cities. 

3. The norm of the worst: the Katyn-moment. This is 
the moment when you, too, stand there with your shovel, 
in that endless impersonal queue, knowing you are listen- 
ing for the last time to a stray sparrow chirp; speculating 
for the last time about the quantum theory of physics 
or about the date of Shakespeare’s sonnets; filling your 
nostrils for the last time with air instead of with gravel 
and beetles. 
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How prepare for the norm of the worst? _ 

The first step is to face emotionally, and not merely 
cerebrally, the truth that the Katyn queue-line may be- 
come the typical “condition humaine” of the Stalin-Hitler 
century (even introduced by the Agrarian Reformers into 
Korea as the streamlined way of dealing with Amer- 
icans). Second step: Every free spirit, by an exercise of 
nerve and will, must then school himself ahead to face 
this experience with composure, love, and a heart sweet 
and clean, empty of all merely personal bitterness. It 
may help to read daily a few pages of Boethius’s De 
Consolatione Philosophiae, to learn how a kindred spirit 
found the inner grace to face a Dark Age of the sixth 
century. 

But you will also need to make preparations of a more 
homely, practical, prosaic nature. For example, every 
American and European intellectual (especially in ex- 
posed France) with the courage to be a “witch-hunter” 
and “war-monger’—that is, the courage to defend civil 
liberties against Communazi invasion—should consult 
his dentist prior to Der Tag. Have your dentist remove 
all gold teeth, all gold and silver fillings. Have him sub- 
stitute plastic fillings (or, as a posthumous practical 
joke on the seventh Five-Year Plan, pseudo-gold fillings 
that turn out to be worthless). Since friends of freedom 
in our generation do not have the traditional human sat- 
isfaction of dying in bed, surrounded by doctors, priests, 
and grandchildren proffering pillows and orange juice, 
then let us at least have the “deathbed” (death-ditch) 
satisfaction of grudging the tiniest grain of extra valuta 
to Their foreign exchange. 

In case you become an underground worker after the 
Occupation, you should also (in view of their record of 
increasingly imitating their Gestapo allies of 1939) take 
the following precautions: Sweat off excess fat and cut 
your hair short (diminishing by several rubles the indus- 
trial value of your chemical composition). With the aid 
of morphine, remove your fingernails in advance (dimin- 
ishing the educational possibilities that precede The Con- 
fession—and there won’t be morphine then). Spoil the 
commercial market-value of your skin (for the modern- 
istic lamps in the smarter dacha-salons) by tattooing 
it with uproariously ribald witticisms about the Politburo. 

Alternatives: Here are reliable methods for preserving 
your gold fillings temporarily, perhaps as long as six 
months after the introduction of Paradise. Sign the Stock- 
holm “peace” pledge. Urge UN membership for the 
Agrarian Reformers. Let not one day pass without spread- 
ing a mew rumor against Whittaker Chambers, the less 
true the better. Publish and circulate widely an hysterical 
article against The Hysteria. Such an article may turn 
out to be inexpensive life insurance. 

Unfortunately, not even this will save your fillings and 
fingernails if you belong to the minority now being de- 
Westernized in tolerant, anti-racist Russia as “rootless 
cosmopolitans” (66 per cent according to Solomon 


Schwarz’s study of the last names of purged “cosmo- 
politans”) ; what happened to Slansky in 1951 will not 
be escaped by Ehrenbourg in 1955. 

Even the most groveling party members, if they have 
ever resided in the West, end up in a new Titoist “trial.” 
So the best insurance of all for surviving liberation by 
Stalinist fascism is simultaneously to join the Ku Klux 
Klan. There’s always a sure job for certain occupations, 
regardless of their politics. Soviet Rumania and Hungary 
prove that a well-documented record of Fascist or Nazi 
atrocities is the best prerequisite for a snug job in the 
MVD. 

Western intellectuals need suffer no uncertainty about 
which groups will stifle in the cattle-cars. A photostat of 
Soviet instructions about this is now available in the UN 
Economic and Social Council, obtained by the American 
Federation of Labor and published, for all to see, by the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions.” This 
secret document lists the categories of victims deported 
to slave labor when the Soviet armies liberated the Baltic 
countries. The list includes (to cite from the text): 
“prominent positions in the civil or communal service; 
prominent members of the anti-Communist parties, So- 
cial Democrats, Liberals, small farmers, active members 
of the Jewish organizations, Bund, Zionist organizations, 
. » » persons who have been in the diplomatic service, 
relatives of persons who have escaped abroad.” 

The same categories would be used for the cattle-cars 
in France, Italy, England and—never wholly impossible 
—New York. Therefore, the editors of all those brilliant, 
nimble weeklies of neutralist liberalism are advised right 
now to bone up on the exact composition of this list. 
Note that there was no mention of Nazi collaborators or 
even of non-political criminals between such choice items 
as “Social Democrats” and “Liberals.” Lesson: In the 
long run, the fawning and fellow-traveling of the neu- 
tralist liberals will get them nowhere. It won’t save them 
from the list. Since their motive is to save their “skins” 
(literally), let them go join the Ku Klux Klan. Then, 
when the post-invasion Soviet ambassador appoints the 
Reverend Gerald L. K. Smith as Minister of Religion and 
Public Enlightenment in the American People’s Democ- 
racy, they will have nothing to worry about... . 

What else is there to say? Merely this: Meanwhile, re- 
read the “reactionary,” classicist, post-1789 critics of 
Rousseau to see why the romantic idyll* of spontaneous 
self-expression and “natural goodness of man” was 
switched somehow. Because it omitted from self-expres- 
sion the ethical discipline of a universal value-framework, 
it was switched—by an almost imperceptible Caligari-tilt 
of the mirrors—into Belsen-Buchenwald-Kolyma-Katyn. 
“We didn’t know it was loaded.” 





2. Stalin's Slave Camps, documents published by International Confederation 
of Free [rade Unions, Brussels, Belgium, 1951, p. 15. 

3. Is the Florentine’s lalere-stelle-moving “love” to be treated today as n° 
more than that? 
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CHAMBERLIN 


AM DEVOTING this week’s column 
' to a letter which I sent to Ber- 
trand Russell taking issue with cer- 
tain statements the famous philosoph- 
er had made in the Manchester 
Guardian on an alleged state of 
“hysteria” in America. Lord Russell 
had previously forwarded to me a 
letter from an anonymous American 
scientist who complained of harass- 
ment and tale-bearing in his work. 
My letter follows: 

“Thank you for your note of Feb- 
ruary 11, with the enclosed com- 
munication from an anonymous 
correspondent. Let me 
make clear the terms of our disagree- 
ment. I have never denied that there 
are, and always have been, individual 
cases of injustice, intolerance and 
even, to use a much abused word, 
‘hysteria’ in the United States. 

“Where I differ with you... is in 
rejecting as misleading and grossly 
exaggerated the suggestion that 
America is living under ‘a reign of 
terror... , that conditions can 
fairly be equated with those which 
existed under Hitler and which still 
exist under Stalin, and that an 
American risks livelihood and lib- 
erty by quoting approvingly from 
Thomas Jefferson. 

“Surely the first characteristic of 
a ‘reign of terror’ is that no one 
can utter an audible voice of pro- 
test. But one can walk into any large 
bookstore in the United States and 
take his choice of a dozen recently- 
published books, criticizing . . . real 
or alleged excesses in the Govern- 
ment’s effort to prevent subversive 
activities. Let me also quote, in this 


American 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Bertrand Russell 
And ‘Hysteria’ 


connection, a routine news report 
on the case of Judith Coplon: 
“*The United States Court of 

Appeals in New York has said that 

“her guilt was plain” on the 

espionage charge, but that her 

conviction was illegal on two 
grounds. The United States Court 
of Appeals in Washington had 
sustained her espionage conviction 
but held that she was entitled to 

a new trial because evidence ob- 

tained by wiretapping had been 

used to convict her.’ 

“Is this how courts function in a 
‘reign of terror’... ? 

“It is difficult to discuss the com- 
munication you sent me because of 
the absence of specific circumstances. 
It is possible that the correspondent 
has been the victim of spiteful gos- 
sip. I am sceptical about his state- 
ment that there are ‘several resident 
FBI agents’ in every university; I 
think any such arrangement would 
make impossible demands on the lim- 
ited personnel ef that organization, 
which operates in many other fields 
besides internal security. 

“That people should be ‘cleared’ 
for work in institutions where re- 
search of a secret military character 
is going on seems to me a necessary, 
if regrettable, precaution. I should 
be surprised if similar rules are not 
in force in Britain under similar cir- 
cumstances. Have there not been 
enough Klaus Fuchses, Alan Nunn 
Mays, Bruno Pontecorvos. ... ? 

“And this brings me to what seems 
to be the heart of our difference. You 
seem to take no account of what is, 
unfortunately but unmistakably, the 
most important political fact of the 
postwar period. This is the cold war 


between the Communist dictatorships 
and the free countries of the world. 

“T agree with you that the first step 
in a war for liberty should not be 
the surrender of what we are fighting 
for. And I do not believe that the 
basic freedoms of speech and pub- 
lication and the right to a fair trial 
have been sacrificed in the United 
States, although I recognize that 
there have been individual cases of 
folly and injustice. . . . But I do not 
think it is reasonable, or a service 
to the cause of human liberty in its 
larger aspects, to take no counter- 
measures against the well-known and 
oft-demonstrated Communist meth- 
ods of conquest through infiltration 
and espionage, sabotage and sub- 
version. Sometimes these counter- 
measures may be unpleasant. But, un- 
less one is a Communist sympathizer 
or an absolute non-resistant pacifist, 
I don’t see how their necessity can - 
be denied. 

“In conclusion, a few words on the 
historical issues you raise in con- 
nection with Pitt and Fox, Tom 
Paine and Jefferson. No doubt some 
features of Pitt’s internal policy were 
reactionary. But on the overshadow- 
ing international issue of his time, 
the necessity to stand firmly against 
the philosophy of unlimited expan- 
sion represented, in different ways, 
by the Jacobins and by Napoleon, 
Pitt, in my opinion, has been proved 
right by history... . 

“As for Tom Paine, I think he had 
a narrower escape from being guillo- 
tined than from being hanged. In- 
deed, his experiences at the hands 
of the French revolutionary dictator- 
ship are almost ironically prophetic 
of those of many admirers of the 
Soviet regime who revised their . . . 
opinions in concentration camps. 

“As for Jefferson, the somewhat 
bloodcurdling passages which you 
cite are genuine, but, in my opinion, 
are not in the least representative of 
the man’s character and political ac- 
tivity. There is no blood on Jeffer- 
son’s memory; he was no restless 
inciter of revolt for its own sake, like 
Blanqui or Bakunin.” 
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Hitler’s Interpreter. 
By Dr. Paul Schmidt. 
Macmillan. 286 pp. $4.00. 


A LAMENTABLE secondary aspect of 
the Soviet Union’s massive breach of 
the peace is that it so swiftly smoth- 
ered the events that immediately pre- 
ceded it. For the good of our souls, 
we should have been allowed a long 
postwar placidity in which to weigh 
and dissect the murky phenomenon 
of Nazism, to sort out and clarify the 
tangled criss-cross of Hitler’s surge 
and collapse. But in the ominous 
twilight that Stalin has cast over the 
earth since 1945, the figures of Adolf 
Hitler and those around him have 
been diminished and foreshortened 
until they tend to appear not only 
petty but a long way off in time. 

It is a measure ,of the rush of re- 
cent history that these two books by 
eye-witnesses of the Nazi era already 
exude a faint mustiness. Dr. Paul 
Schmidt, for example, was interpreter 
between Hitler and Chamberlain 
throughout the Munich crisis—but 
how shopworn Munich seems now, 
and how remote! Heinz Werner 
Schmidt was a young lieutenant in 
the Afrika Korps at the fall of To- 
bruk and is boyishly eager to tell all 
about it. Tobruk? You remember 
that place in the Western Desert 
where—but, after all, what’s Tobruk 
to us whose eyes are on Panmunjom? 

Dr. Paul Schmidt, however, repre- 
sents a rather awesome historical 
factor in his own person. He is one 
German 
bureaucrats who serve monarchies 


of those indestructible 
and republics, dictatorships and for- 
eign occupations with the same un- 
ruffled diligence and who will still 
be right on the job when new and 
more horrendous forms of govern- 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


‘Ich Nix Nazi’ 


With Rommel in the Desert. 
By Heinz Werner Schmidt. 
British Book Centre. 240 pp. $2.75. 


ment are invented. Institutions disin- 
tegrate, the codes and loyalties of 
centuries are swept away in flux and 
upheaval, but amid the general dis- 
solution the bureaucracy stands like 
a rock. Dr. Schmidt’s Hitler’s Inter- 
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otov, stony and suspicious, probing 
at Hitler and Ribbentrop when the 
rot in the glorious friendship pact 
was beginning to show; and of the 
whole familiar catalogue of events 
which the role of interpreter permit- 





HITLER AND HIS GENERALS: DER FUEHRER WAS AN EXCRUCIATING BORE 


preter covers the period from 1935 
to 1945 but comes nowhere near re- 
flecting his whole career. He began in 
the German Foreign Office at the time 
of the Dawes Report and was still in- 
terpreting briskly for the Americans 
at Nuremberg. One pauses, stunned 
at the sheer durability of the man. 
He tells us now of how it was at 
the Brenner when Hitler and Musso- 
lini met: of Matsuoka cringing from 
the fanfare his raucous Teuton allies 


inflicted on him in Berlin: of Mol- 


ted him to observe close up. 

But an interpreter must by defini- 
tion suppress any tendency toward 
originality, and Dr. Schmidt was by 
all accounts a good interpreter. If we 
can expect nothing very profound 
from his rather plodding memoirs, 
we may perhaps look for lesser re- 
wards. We find them in the rather 
gruesome glints of comicality that 
now and then flash from his pages. 
There is the picture of Goering con- 
ducting the Duke and Duchess of 


The New Leader 











Karinhall and 


squeezing his grotesque frame into a 


Windsor through 
show the 
Duchess how it worked. There is the 
account of the ill-starred chef de 
protocole whom the furious Fihrer 
discharged on the spot for sending 
him forth to an Italian 


reducing machine to 


reception 
clad in prosaic evening dress when 
all the Fascist demigods turned up 
gleaming and glittering in full uni- 
form. Hitler in a rage, with his cele- 
brated forelock flapping, looked like 
“an untidy Bohemian.” 

Dr. Schmidt also 
bitter and heartfelt remarks on a 
phase of Hitler’s personality seldom 
mentioned. It appears that the Fiihrer, 


makes several 


with his interminable harping on the 
same subjects in the same set phrases, 
became an excruciating bore to those 
around him. Dr. Schmidt, whose job 
forced him to listen to more of Hit- 
ler’s private oratory than anyone else, 
evidently had all he could do to keep 
from clapping his hands over his ears 
and screaming. 

There were other aspects of Dr. 
Schmidt’s office that disturbed him— 
but never, apparently, to the point 
As a 
conservative member of the pre-Nazi 
Foreign Office, he often felt that Hit- 


ler was really going a bit too far. 


of doing anything about it. 


“Fanatics, of whatever nationality or 
race,” he tells us severely at one 
point, “are the real enemies of man- 
kind.” Having favored his readers 
with a few more pious disclaimers in 
the same vein, the Herr Dokior leaps 
nimbly back into his role of inde- 
structible bureaucrat and continues 
“Shortly after the Casa- 
blanca Conference I went with Rib- 


his chronicle: 


bentrop to Rome to explain away the 
Stalingrad disaster. . . .” 

No such moral dichotomy mars 
With Rommel in the Desert, in which 
Heinz Werner Schmidt frankly takes 
his turn at fabled 
Wiistenfuchs. lf the subject were 
worth the effort, it might be amusing 
to try 


extolling the 


to analyze why Rommel so 
often brings out the Rover Boy in the 
contemporary male. To thousands of 
incurable 


adolescents. he remains 
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irresistible. Hollywood, of course, 
could hardly wait to get out its Valen- 
tine to the Desert Fox inscribed “To 
my hero with love. Darryl.” 

But why, exactly, Rommel? There 
were a score of more successful gen- 
erals on both sides than Rommel, 
who lost wherever he was in top 
command. There were many just as 
bold and unconventional. There were 
several just as photogenic, or rugged, 
or dashing, or whatever the quality 
was that is supposed to distinguish 
Rommel. Yet the others are ignored, 
and books and articles in the tone of 
Tom Swift and His Electric Rifle 
continue to appear on the chunky 
Swabian whose gaudy rampaging in 
the desert accomplished nothing but 
to keep the home fires burning a little 
longer under the ovens at Buchen- 
wald and Auschwitz. 

An additional oddity is that Rom- 
mel looked better to us than he often 
did to the Germans who knew him. 
Goebbels in his Diaries reports that 
“in Goering’s opinion Rommel, too, 
is not quite equal to his task.” In 
another passage, Goebbels remarks 
sardonically: “One must expect that 
in the event of a setback [Rommel] 
will again suffer quite a relapse in 
health”’—a reference to our hero’s 
trick of falling conveniently ill when 
things got really sticky. Ulrich von 
Hassell, a cool and reliable observer 
of the Nazi scene, refers to “the 
North African mess for which Rom- 
mel was largely responsible.” 

The present book, for all its naive 
desire to substantiate the legend, only 
adds to its juvenility. If Lieutenant 
Schmidt wants us to take his idol 
seriously, he really shouldn’t tell us 
about that carton of portrait post- 
cards which was kept on _ hand 
throughout the desert campaign. The 
portrait was taken by Hoffman of 
Munich, Hitler’s official photograph- 
er. “Replenishments were received 
regularly, and Rommel personally 
autographed every photograph sent 
out.” They were sent out mainly in 
answer to mash notes from adoring 
girls and women. 

Specialists from the Propaganda 


Ministry were assigned to Rommel 
at all times and they “knew how to 
turn his successes into excellent 
propaganda.” Rommel cooperated 
enthusiastically. “I noticed that he 
often deliberately fell into a pose 
that would make the photographer’s 
task easier and more effective.” 
Rommel never merely speaks. He 
“barks” or “snaps icily” or “remarks 
with a twinkle” or with “a mischie- 
When things are difficult, 
his “chin is thrust out” and “his firm 
mouth is tight-lipped.” He is “the 
great Rommel” and “a handshake 
from Rommel, the taciturn, 
more than a gush of words from 
other men.” A chapter is devoted to 
the capture of Tobruk, which is de- 
scribed as if it belonged in Creasy’s 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 
The British recapture of the strong- 


° ” 
vous smile. 


meant 


hold is told in a single sentence. 

Schmidt himself ap- 
pears to grow a little weary of his 
full-throated paean, for when Rom- 
mel vanishes from the scene the nar- 
rative picks up remarkably. With no 
further need to describe the twinkling 
eyes and the jutting jaw, the author 
settles down to reporting what hap- 
pened to the Afrika Korps on its long 
retreat, and does a crisp, clear job 


Lieutenant 


of it. There are first-rate passages on 
the encounter with the Americans at 
Kasserine Pass, and sharp, tense in- 
cidents of frontline fighting that have 
the sting of battle in them. One’s re- 
spect for Lieutenant Schmidt both as 
writer and soldier grows through the 
later pages of the book. 

The worshipful acolyte, in fact, has 
all unwittingly made a rather scath- 
ing comment on his own cult: The 
best of his Rommel book omits Rom- 
mel. 
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Mr. Carr’s Primrose Path 


The New Society. 
By Edward Hallett Carr. 
Macmillan. 119 pp. $1.60. 


THE NEW SOCIETY so tersely out- 
lined by Edward Hallett Carr in this 
slim volume was first described in a 
series of lectures given in May and 
June 1951 on the famous Third Pro- 
gram of the British Broadcasting 
Company. Published here in sub- 
stantially the same form, these lec- 
tures appear much less convincing 
in print than they must have sounded 
over the air waves. Beginning with 
a provocative statement of Carr’s 
personal philosophic credo as an his- 
torian, the talks proceed to discuss 
such well-worn topics as competi- 
tion, the planned economy, economic 
incentives in a welfare society, mass 
democracy and roads on the way to 
the new Carrite civilization. 

The treatment of these familiar 
problems represents a singular com- 
pound of confusion, naiveté and his- 
torical myopia. For example, while 
outlining the change from feudalism 
to capitalism, Carr remarks that trade 
in the former era was exclusively on 
behalf of the wealthy, thus ignoring 
the way in which the commerce of 
the Fairs permeated the entire fabric 
of medieval life. He superficially as- 
cribes the trend toward planning and 
social legislation to the need for 
technical efficiency, thus overlooking 
the patent historical fact that many 
political and social reforms came 
about precisely because there existed 
too much efficiency, making man a 
technical adjunct of the machine. 

Carr’s description of the modern 
monopolistic trust is basically mono- 
chromatic; he does not admit into 
his economic eschatology the pos- 
sibility of such mixed situations as 
duopoly or what the theoretical ex- 
perts call oligopoly. He puts the Rus- 
sian Revolution into the same stream 
of history as the French and Amer- 
ican upheavals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; this enables him to obscure 
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the terrible totalitarian potential real- 
ized under the Soviets. These illustra- 
tions indicate the ideological miasma 
into which the reader is apt to 
wander in this book. 

Mr. Carr is concerned primarily 
with the attainment of what he calls 
the welfare state. Production under 
capitalism is achieved, he says, 
through the lash of hunger. But men 
can no longer tolerate such a brutal- 
izing motive; the movement toward 
a welfare state is a movement toward 


.a society in which the lack of a job 


and the pain in the belly and the 
pitifully blank stares of small chil- 
dren no longer rule the relations of 
men. 

In this sentiment there are many 
who will agree with Carr, and it is 
true that a decently constituted so- 
ciety will find poverty a condition 
to be rejected. But, says the author 
—and this is the rub—the price of a 
guaranteed job is the right of society 
(as undefined political category) to 
see that work is accomplished. While 
this may seem an eminently fair bar- 
gain, there is in it a fearful dicta- 
torial prospect that escapes so many 
of us, for all too often the change 
of the economic whip is but a shift 
from the tough but restrained hand 
of the private employer to the tougher 
and unrestrained hand of the total 
state. 

The devices that will be utilized to 
foster the welfare state are listed 
by Carr as monetary rewards, 
nationalization of industry, and the 
creation of a sense of status for work- 
ers. Yet much of what he says about 
the latter appears to reflect what Eric 
Hoffer described as the True Be- 
liever, the mass man, the frustrated 
follower who violently rejects a prac- 
tical present and seeks a seldom spe- 
cified future. Carr never asks him- 
self the crucial question: Who shall 
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control the controllers? He is un- 
perturbed by the need in his welfare 
society to have labor directed by 
some arm of the state, for such 
coercion, we are assured, will be 
used only as a last resort. And who, 
we may justifiably ask, shall decide 
when that point of last resort has 
been reached? Surely these matters 
—questions of the final locus of de- 
mocracy—cannot be dismissed so 
lightly as is done by Mr. Carr. 

The author acknowledges that the 
new society of which he is so ardent 
an advocate narrows the scope of 
individual action; the gigantic trust, 
the big union and the colossal state 
set a pattern for a kind of collectivity 
unknown in past ages. But what such 
a collectivity requires to set it into 
motion—something Carr does not 
seem to grasp—is the mass man who 
willingly surrenders himself to the 
supposed needs of the totality and 
who in almost masochistic fashion 
destroys individuality while sowing 
a world of chaos. 

All this, to Carr’s basically nine- 
teenth-century mind, is unwarranted 
nihilism. All this, in his view, is 
fishing in the dark stream of the 
irrational rather than leading to new 
insights into the unreasonableness of 
pure reason. To him, progress is a 
combination of history and mind in 
an unhalting march toward an un- 
defined better world. But despite the 
excellent intent, all of Carr’s fine 
words and high ideas have a tafly- 
like consistency; they quickly merge 
one into the other to create an amor- 
phous mass unlikely to have real 
meaning for modern man. 





CORRECTION 


The price of The Katyn Wood 
Murders, by Joseph Mackiewicz, 
reviewed in our March 24 issue, 


should have been listed as $3.00. 
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By John Franklin Bardin 


Aetion vs. Idea in Conrad 


WE HAVE LiveD for two decades 
in a time of extreme political crisis 
and the novels published during 
these years have reflected the prob- 
lems of partisanship. Except for the 
best works of Koestler, Silone and 
Malraux, however, these books have 
been shallow and doctrinaire. It 
often seems as though our novelists 
only pretend to investigate the mo- 
tivations of loyalty, as much in a 
defense against knowing the mystery 
of the mechanism of betrayal, as 
from their obvious need to trade on 
their public subscriptions to a popu- 
lar cause. 

Joseph Conrad, in three novels of 
his middle period—Nostromo, The 
Secret Agent and Under Western 
Eyes — wrote long and perturbing 
theses upon his major theme: the 
subversion of man by idea. He stated 
his conclusion succinctly in a late 
chapter of Nostromo*: “There was 
something inherent in the necessities 
of successful action which carried 
with it the moral degradation of the 
idea.” It is a point too well proven by 
the middle of our century to need 
laboring. Yet, as always in Conrad, 
there was an antithetical thought, 
perhaps best expressed by Miss Hal- 
din in Under Western Eyes}: “I 
would take liberty from any hand as 
a hungry man would snatch a piece 
of bread... .” 

The hungry  revolutionist who 
snatches at liberty fully expects to 
find it as nourishing as the staff 
of life, only to realize that it cannot 
be seized; it is not a morsel, but a 
life process. Miss Haldin is the 
heroine of Under Western Eyes, 
the sister of a young terrorist and 
Bolshevik who had successfully as- 
sassinated a despotic Tsarist official, 
* Reem, By Joseph Conrad. Introduction By 

—— Penn Warren. Modern Library. 630 pp. 
t Under Western Eyes. By Joseph Conrad. Intro- 


duction by Morton Dauwen Zabel. New Directions. 
382 pp. $1.50, 
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but was betrayed by a casual friend 
and fellow student. Razumov is the 
name of the patriot (or traitor, as 
you will): 


“He was as lonely in the world 
as a man swimming in the deep 
sea. The word Razumov was the 
mere label of a solitary individual. 
. . . His closest parentage was de- 
fined in the statement that he was 
a Russian... .” 


Razumov finds Haldin in his room 
and accepts a mission to arrange 
a means of his escape; he even at- 
tempts to complete the mission and 
fails through no fault of his own. 
Returning to his rooms, he persuades 
himself: “What is this Haldin? .. . 
the death of a man or men is an 
insignificant thing. . . . If I must 
perish through him, let me at least 
not perish with him . . . why should 
I leave a false memory . . . what 
a miserable fate!” Of course, Ra- 
zumov has become terrified of the 
possibility that his collusion may be 
discovered by the secret police, and 
he goes to his benefactor to betray 
his friend. 

The first part of the novel is Con- 
rad’s most remarkable performance. 
Written with the urgency of melo- 
drama, these pages also have the 
tone of the Russian imagination, the 
continuous, antipodal assertions, the 
strophes of elation and despair, the 
tacit admission that love and hate 
are basic to the smallest action. The 
remainder of the novel is much less 
convincing page by page, although 
when finished the ultimate effect is 
of the level of tragedy. 

The form is at fault. Conrad chose 
to bracket a sequence of drawing- 
room scenes with an opening and 
closing built upon the simple device 
of pursuit and capture. Although the 
long, parenthetical sequence contains 
some of the most interesting political 
material—this section is laid in 


Switzerland and exposes a group of 
revolutionists that closely parallels the 
actual group residing there during 
the first decade of the nineteenth 
century—the constant accumulation 
of one artificial dialogue upon an- 
other, as the characters inform the 
reader and themselves of what had 
taken place during the novel’s hiatus, 
is more than unfortunate: It points 
to Conrad’s most significant failure. 

This novelist had to attack idea 
and ideals because his imagination 
could not cope with them. His crea- 
tive intelligence had a great knack 
for situation, involvement, atmos- 
Save for the opening part 
of Under Western Eyes and much of 
Heart of Darkness, the thoughts of 
his characters remain homiletic. Now 
it is quite within the rights of the 
novelist to grant his characters sim- 
ple ideals, but these ideals—if we 
are to believe that the characters are 
determined by them—must evolve in 
terms of the predicament: They must 
admit of countless ambiguous inter- 


phere. 


pretations. 

Conrad is forever asserting such 
ambiguities for his characters, but 
he cannot enact them. It is rare that 
any action in a later stage of one of 
his books stands for the crisis in 
ideals that his novels profess to be 
about. We remember the atmosphere 
of the Congo from Heart of Darkness, 
but the line of dialogue we recall is 
pure evocation: “The horror! The 
horror!” And when the narrator is 
asked by Kurtz’s fiancée to give his 
last words, he must lie to her. The 
author would like the reader to be- 
lieve that the narrator lies because 
he cannot betray her ideal of Kurtz, 
but the reader may suspect it is be- 
cause the novelist, at h's climax, could 
not define “the horror.” 

Curiously, this flaw of Conrad’s 
mentality aids Under Western Eyes, 
because it is complementary to an 
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especially baffling flaw in the per- 
sonality of the revolutionary. Conrad 
would like us to believe that Ra- 
zumov became a secret agent of the 
Okhrana because “the obscure, un- 
. , in the 
moment of great moral loneliness, 


related young student 


was allowed to feel that he was an 
object of interest to a small group 
of people of high position.” 

Actually, within a dozen pages of 
the beginning, we know why Ra- 
zumov must act out his fate of 
betrayal and self-betrayal, and Con- 
rad does, too, before the narrative 
is finished: “It is myself I have given 
up to destruction.” Or, in another 
place. the Western professor of for- 
eign languages describes Razumov’s 
behavior: “It was as though he had 
stabbed himself outside and had 
come in there to show it; and more 
than that—as though he were turning 
the knife in the wound and watching 
the effect.” 

tazumov, to Western eyes—and 
isn’t it too much to ask a writer 
to go outside the psychological limits 
of his civilization?—is a masochist. 
He is not an abnormality from a 
clinic. but a first draft of the Orwel- 
lian hero. So are Tecla. the woman 
who must sacrifice herself to the care 
of a great man: Sophia Antonovna, 
who willingly delivers up her intellect 
to believe the pathological lying of 
Nikita and Peter 
Ivanovitch (Azev and Ogarev?) are 


terrorists—and 


depicted as sadists. 

It is the inability to love. and the 
inability of the novelist to render a 
love relationship which begins with 
James and is still with us in modern 
letters. that creates the wasteland of 
intellect in which the monsters of 
hypertrophied idea thrive. Indeed. 
the overdevelopment at last impairs 
the wit—Sophia Antonovna. when 
pressed on her acceptance of the 
criminal Nikita as a genuine radical. 
says: 


“The first time I saw him, I, 
too. was appalled. They cried me 
down. We were always telling 
each other, ‘Oh! you musn’t mind 
his appearance.’ And then he was 
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always ready to kill. There was 
no doubt of it. He killed—yes! 
in both camps. The fiend. . . .” 


Nostromo is an earlier, and even 
more elaborate, treatment of a similar 
theme. Conrad imagined a Latin 
American republic as his setting for 
the destruction of a diversified group 
of characters by the idea of material 
good. The protagonist is a natural 
man, derived from Rousseau, except 
that the author makes his virtue de- 
pend upon his overweening need for 
continuing evidence of the approval 
of others. A dilettante, sceptic in- 
tellectual is driven by his love of a 
woman. A doctor, who betrayed 
friends under torture—like Lord Jim. 
who failed his test—must redeem 
himself by proving his loyalty. There 
are numerous others, including the 
mineowner who is obsessed by the 
wealth of the silver mine about which 
the whole plot turns, and their very 
number is one of the book’s technical 
faults. 

The pace is more turgid than most 
of Conrad’s other books and his need 
to assert climactic material before 
developing it (much as a_ perverse 
detective-story writer might insist on 
telling whodunit before why-and-how- 
he-dunit) is at its most troublesome. 
The novel includes several descrip- 
tions of landscapes and a still night 
on the gulf, of battles and heroic 
action, that are masterly. But the 
only characters which I found val- 
uable were the Spanish types, the 
complex intellectual-turned-revolu- 
tionary and the two rebel generals. 


Here, again, Conrad, despite the 
professed ideals he gave these char- 
acters, represented them as a much 
more involved and subtle mixture. 
They rant and rave quixotically and 
they destroy themselves; they will 
their own fates in a way that the 
Forsterian Nostromo cannot. The 
Italian natural man’s need for self- 
esteem, delightful a premise as it is, 
in the end appears to be mainly 
decoration. Even the author felt the 
need to buttress this pivotal ideal 
by a machination of plot—when 
Nostromo recovers the treasure, four 
bars are missing and he must dispose 
of all of it himself or be thought a 
thief. Nor is the hero’s destruction 
more than fortuitous and farcically 
imagined. It is an ambitious, but ill- 
made novel. 

We have all heard much talk about 
Conrad’s_ preoccupation with — the 
moral isolation of the man who acts 
(imperfectly, perforce). The idea is 
there, repeatedly, but merely dinned 
into our minds by its reiteration. 
What happens between the lines of 
his best scenes—and there are several 
in Under Western Eyes—is the neces- 
sity for the man who cannot love, and 
is therefore incidentally alone, to 
capitulate to hateful force. Whether 
the force be the deafening blow of a 
terrorist assassin or the inhuman 
routine of a silver mine does not 
matter. Conrad’s hero must submit. 
for here, in Razumov’s words, is what 
happens if he does not: “I am in- 
dependent—and_ therefore perdition 
is my lot.” 
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Conquering Bias in Housing 


Reviewed by Wilson Record 


Interracial Housing. 


By Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins. 
University of Minnesota. 173 pp. $3.00. 


IN RECENT YEARS, psychologists 
and sociologists have displayed a 
special concern with the dynamics 
of inter-group relations. The latest 
contribution in this field and, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, one of the 
most important is this study by 
Deutsch and Collins. 

The authors compared the attitudes 
of occupants of two low-rent, racially 
integrated housing projects in New 
York City with those of dwellers in 
two segregated, bi-racial projects in 
Newark, New Jersey. Their aim was 
to determine the socio-psychological 
effects of the two occupancy patterns 
upon racial relations and racial at- 
titudes. Their findings confirmed a 
number of contentions advanced by 
such recognized housing students as 
Abrams, Horne, Weaver and Wurster, 
whose arguments were based on 
less intensive observations. 

Deutsch and Collins found that the 
integrated projects. in which Negroes 
and whites occupied the same build- 
ings instead of being segregated in 
separate buildings or areas, were 
characterized by many more neigh- 
borly contacts between members of 
different races, a more closely-knit 
community, and more favorable at- 
titudes toward the Negroes in the 
project and Negroes in general, 
toward other racial minorities, and 
toward living in an interracial project. 
(Metropolitan Life, and Housing and 
Home Finance Agency please note.) 

Using an imaginative set of de- 
vices, the authors were able to rule 
out such factors as education, re- 
ligion, occupation, nationality and 
social background as determinants of 
these differences. The crucial source 
of the 
the occupancy patterns themselves. 
Deutsch and Collins found that the 
attitudes of the high-school grad- 


observed variations was 


uates in the segregated projects were 
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Department of Sociology and Social 


Institutions, University of California 


as hostile as those of near-illiterates. 
In the integrated projects, they found 
that highly favorable attitudes toward 
Negroes existed among whites having 
little or no schooling as well as 
among those much better educated. 

That the authors’ labors were not 
in vain is indicated by the fact that 
when the study was completed the 
Housing Authority of Newark adopt- 


ed integrated policies for all public 
housing under its jurisdiction, openly 
acknowledging the crucial role of the 
Deutsch and Collins findings. This 
should be a real consolation for 
those social scientists who contend 
that the significant realities cannot 
be studied scientifically, or that ex- 
actness is possible only when one 
focuses on the unimportant. 





Anatomy of 


Underground: The Story of a People. 
By Joseph Tenenbaum. 
Philosophical Library. 532 pp. $4.50. 


OpposiITE PAGE 150 of this tragic 
recital of the destruction of Polish 
Jewry is a reproduction of a German 
photograph captioned: “Routed from 
Bunkers by Force.” Intrepid Nazi 
soldiers have their guns trained on 
Jewish women and children, whose 
hands are uplifted in fearful surrend- 
er. On the reverse page there are two 
more products of Nazi cameras— 
children barbed wire at 
Auschwitz, and “Loading Children 
for Deportation.” If you have tears, 


behind 


you will shed them for these pictures, 
though you see not another page of 
Dr. Tenenbaum’s story. 

When the author visited his native 
land after the war, he discovered 
fifty thousand Jews alive out of a 
prewar population of three and a half 
million. From the survivors’ own 
stories, as well as from the many 
documents of  history’s greatest 
tragedy, he reconstructed the inci- 
dents in the large Jewish communi- 
ties and in the concentration camps— 
not only the persecutions and mas- 
sacres, but also the methods of re- 
sistance employed by the doomed 
people, and the bloody uprisings in 


which hundreds of thousands of fight- 


Mass Murder 


Reviewed by 
Abraham Burstein 


ing Jews took thousands of Nazi 
soldiers along with them to oblivion. 

The writer has provided an ex- 
cellent introductory section on the 
last thousand years of Jewish history, 
and the ultimate catastrophe which 
befell the Jews of the “restored” 
Poland which emerged after Ver- 
sailles. The fullest account is that of 
the Warsaw uprising and its after- 
math, but the events in Lodz. Lublin, 
Bialystok, Lemberg (where Dr. Ten- 
enbaum was born), Vilna. Cracow 
and other centers of Jewish popula- 
tion are extensively treated. And 
there is no mincing the facts of the 
final, bloody fate of the Jewish 
partisans. 

Yet, despite the tragedy with which 
this book is filled, the final note is 
one of hope: 

“The chain of existence of the 
Jewish people has not been broken 
completely. A new sun is rising. 
Jewish youth from Poland, former 
partisans, concentration camp vic- 
tims, and ghetto fighters who have 
survived the Nazi slaughter, are 
now fighting and working in and 
for Israel... . The links have been 
broken, but the chain still holds. 
This is the miracle and the secret 
of Jewish survival.” 
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SHIPLEY 


rs. McTuinc’! is a play by the 
M author of the pixilated Harvey, 
smooth in its dramaturgic technique, 
graced with the tender charm of 
Helen Hayes, sparked with the assort- 
ed comic talents of Jules Munshin, 
Enid Markey and Irwin Corey, and 
brightened with the prankish per- 
formances of young Brandon de 
Wilde and Lydia Reed. Why does its 
fantasy seem a weird blend of Peter 
Pan, Mickey Mouse and Mickey Finn, 
not so much childlike as childish, 
and finally distasteful? Is it merely 
that I am an old fogey, out of an era 
when the little hero would never 
have exclaimed: “Gee, Ma, you're 
OK! I used to think you were two- 
thirds jerk”? I like to feel that I 
have sounder reasons. 

Beneath its fantasy, Mrs. McThing 
is a serious play, a dramatic disserta- 
tion on child-training. Wealthy Mrs. 
Larue has been discouraged at the 
misbehavior of her son, Howay. 
When a fairy replaces the boy with 
a stick animated in his likeness, Mrs. 
Larue is at first pleased with the new 
boy’s impeccable behavior. But she 
grows gradually aware that some- 
thing is amiss, then starts on a frantic 
search for her natural son. She is a 
chastened mother when he comes 
home. 

The characters Howay meets while 
away are comic-strip cartoons, with 
names like Dirty Joe, Poison Eddie 


1. Mrs, McThing. By Mary Chase. Presented by 
ANTA. At the Morosco Theater. 

2. Three Wishes for Jamie. By Charles O'Neal and 
Abe Burrows. From the novel by Charles 
O'Neal. Music and Lyrics by Ralph Blane. Pre- 
sented by Albert and Arthur Lewis. At the Mark 
Hellinger Theater. 

+ Paris "90. Solo sketches, by and with Cornelia 
Otis Skinner. At the Booth Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Peter Pan vs. the 
All-American Brat 


and Stinker. But this comic-strip view 
of life is presented precisely as 
though it were written by an eight- 
year-old; it is all childish distortion, 
without a grain of adult wisdom 
clinging to the chaff. 

This is particularly true in the con- 
trast between Howay and the Boy 
who replaces him. The Boy has every 
admirable quality, save that he is a 
stick; Howay has about him nothing 
admirable save reality. He is, unin- 
tentionally, the reductio ad absurdum 
of the progressive-education idea of 
self-expression. He drags a dead 
mouse across the table when his 
mother has guests to tea; he is a 
whining, disrespectful, disobedient, 
destructive brat. Yet we are sup- 
posed to rejoice, and feel that his 
mother has learned a lesson, when 
Howay comes home. Henceforth, she 
will let him have his way, but why 
should an audience embrace the idea 
of such “freedom”? 

In his fantasies, James M. Bar- 
rie remains the wise and watching 
adult, with something of nostalgia, 
but also with mature taste, under- 
standing and love. In Mrs. McThing, 
the only criteria seem to be the self- 
centered, irresponsible and comics- 
tainted desires of the pre-adolescent 
child. Of the vial of fantasy, these 
are the dregs. 

It takes more space to justify con- 
demnation than to pronounce praise; 
and I have scant space for the innate 
good taste, as well as the delightful 
entertainment, of the musical, Three 
Wishes for Jamie.2 We know from 
the start that Jamie McRuin’s wishes 
—to travel, to win a most beautiful 


wife, and to have a son who speaks 
Gaelic—will be granted, so that the 
obstacles the playwright sets in the 
way produce only a pseudo-conflict. 
But the opening wake for the sup- 
posedly drowned Jamie is so com- 
pact of humor and charm, and the 
scenes among the Irish horse-traders 
in 1860 are so colorful, tuneful and 
gay, that we are in a proper mood for 
the superb voices of Anne Jeffreys 
and John Raitt, and the neatly timed 
and turned comedy of Bert Wheeler. 

I speak of good taste. There is love 
in this play, with charming love 
songs, but it is wholly free from the 
leer of sex that seems the stock-in- 
trade of so many musicals. Three 
Wishes for Jamie seems, in this re- 
gard, a happy return to the mood 
of Babes in Toyland, The Top of the 
World and the other musicals of the 
early century, which gave equal de- 
light to the youngsters and to their 
captivated elders. 

Equally on the credit side of the 
theatrical ledger is Paris ’90,° the 
group of solo sketches Cornelia Otis 
Skinner has put behind the posters of 
Toulouse-Lautrec. With charm, skill 
and penetration, she peoples the stage 
with many sorts of Parisienne. First, 
she runs an amusing scale from 
nurse-maid through nouvelle-riche to 
duchess and light o’ love. A second 
series of portraits begins tenderly 
with a madonna in Notre Dame and 
ends poignantly with a Jewess whose 
son is caught in the tension of the 
Dreyfus Case. The final series deals 
with friends of the artist Toulouse- 
Lautrec: La Goulue, Deaf Bertha, 
Yvette Guilbert. 

The wide range of emotions Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner displays would 
have delighted Diderot, who wrote 
his famous paradox of the comedian 
after watching David Garrick in a 
similar virtuoso display. The actress 
is, moreover, the author of her ma- 
terial (except for the apt accompany- 
ing songs by Kay Swift); hence we 
have from a rounded artist an evoca- 
tive and stimulating re-creation of 
Parisian life at the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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Warns Surrendering Anti-Red 
POWs Would Be Moral Disaster 
It was just quietly announced that the truce 
negotiators at Panmunjom are going into “pri- 
vate,” if not session to consider, 
among other items, the Communist demand 


“secret,” 


for forced repatriation of prisoners of war. 
This may lead to good news if the privacy 
merely helps to bring about the truce by 
facilitating the development of face-saving 
formulas. But in_ this lurks 
disaster. 

If, in our eagerness for peace, we should 
agree to deliver to the Communists any prison- 
ers who do not want to be repatriated, we 
would be combining the most shameful crime 
with the most criminal stupidity. We would 


privacy also 


be as guilty of the torture and murder of the 
Chinese or Korean anti-Communists handed 
over to their tormentors as any of the war 
criminals we have condemned; we would be 
setting at naught all the suffering and sacrifices 
of Korea; and we would lose, and deserve to 
lose, our allies throughout the world. This deed 
of callous treachery would trumpet out more 
loudly than any words could cover up, the 
lesson that no ally could trust us again. 

It is to be hoped that these fears are un- 
founded, but the pressure on the negotiators 
is so great, and the possible catastrophe so 
terrible, that it is better to cry out too soon 
than too late. 
Chicago Pror. ABBA P. LERNER 

Roosevelt College 


Assails Dallin for 
Writing Off France 


David J. Dallin’s column, “Can We Rely on 
France?” [THe New Leaver, February 25] 
is an astonishing piece to find in THE NEw 
LEADER. 

To call France a lovable old grandmother 
who is old and tired and fit only to be put to 
bed and tenderly kissed good night, is rather 
ridiculous in view of the fact that she is pro- 
ducing more children today than ever before 
in recent history. Biologically France is not 
old, but younger than she was at the time of 
the two World Wars. 

I agree with Mr. Dallin that there are many 
things in France’s recent history and present 
policies which invite severe criticism, but cer- 
tainly France cannot be blamed for not smash- 
ing the Nazis when Hitler reoccupied the 
Rhineland. She was ready for action at that 
time, but was restrained by Great Britain. It 
also seems unjust to hold France responsible 
for Franco’s victory, considering the attitude 
of all the other democratic countries, including 
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Tue New LeEapER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasens, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


the United States. Nobody can deny France’s 
heroic role in the First World War. If her 
less pleasant history since then is to be con- 
sidered a reason for overlooking her in rallying 
forces for the defense of the free world, we 
can build up just as strong a case against 
Great Britain and most of the other countries 
in the Atlantic Pact, including our own. 

Neutralism is nothing but the Western Euro- 
pean equivalent of American isolationism. Both 
of them, of course, have to be subdued if an 
efficient defense force is to be built up. It is 
obvious that opinions like those expressed in 
Mr. Dallin’s column are bound to strengthen 
French neutralism. 

The column ends by stating that we should 
forget about France and look elsewhere for 
aid. Where should we look? To Germany, 
Spain and Yugoslavia? Does Mr. Dallin really 
believe that replacing democratic countries by 
un-democratic ones would increase American 
prestige as a leader of the free world? Does 
Mr. Dallin believe that the strategic position 
of the Western world would be strengthened by 
giving up the air bases in French North Africa 
and that logistics would become easier by 
giving up the French ports and the French 
communication system? 

France is not “old” but very sick, and there- 
fore our task is not to write her off but to 
help her regain her economic, social and psy- 
chological health. 
New York City OscarR SCHNABEL 

I should like to say, first of all, that a na- 
tion’s role in world affairs cannot be evaluated 
on the basis of its child-bearing capacity. The 
two have nothing to do with each other. 

Secondly, I have never advocated abandoning 
French bases and ports. Isn’t the United States, 
however, paying a rather high price for the use 
of these bases and ports and, in general, for 
the cooperation of the French Government? 

For the past seven years, U. S. policies in 
Europe have been predicated on and subordi- 
nated to the peculiar and often short-sighted 
concepts of M. Schuman and his predecessors 
in the French Foreign Ministry. We have 
staked everything on France; whenever France 
protests, the wheels automatically stop turning. 
Thus, for example, the French Government has 
successfully blocked all progress toward Ger- 
man rearmament, which is recognized by every 
responsible American leader as the paramount 
task of the moment. It is now almost two 
years since the first decisions were taken on 
this question; yet constant French maneuvers 
and subterfuges have nullified the “unanimous” 
will of the Western governments. 

The story of the latest in the unending 
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JOSE 
FERRER 


and an outstand- 
ing cast of cos- 
mopolitan stars 
in a hilarious 
screen comedy. 





The romantic story of an immigrant and his adventures in America. 


JOSE FERRER in o PERLBERG-SEATON production “ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN” 
co-storring KIM HUNTER with KURT KASNAR © Eugenie Leontovich * Oscar Kariweiss 
Oscor Berigi * Makhail Rasumny * Nick Dennie * Gloria Mariowe * Otto Waldis 
George Voskovec * Alec Danaroff and Natosha Lytees © Produced by WILLIAM 
PERLBERG * Directed by GEORGE SEATON * Written for the screen by GEORGE 
SEATON and GEORGE OPPENHEIMER * From the book by GEORGE ond HELEN 
PAPASHVILY © A Poramount Picture 
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~/ RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 














“Musical of the year."”—Seventeen 


“‘SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN”? 
Gene KELLY Donald O'CONNOR * Debbie REYNOLDS 


Color hy TECHNICOLOR «¢ Directed by GENE KELLY and STANLEY DONEN 
Produced by ARTHUR FREED e An M-G-M Picture 


THE MUSIC HALL'S GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 
"GLORY OF EASTER" —far-famed cathedral spectacle...and 


“SPRING SONG" —Gala new revue . . . produced by Leo- 
nidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Glee Club. 


) Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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series of parleys—the Lisbon conference—is 
still fresh in our memory. Lisbon was hailed as 
a brilliant success; President Truman and Sec- 
retary of State Acheson were delighted; ob- 
servers were convinced that something had at 
last been accomplished. And yet, as Mr. 
Schnabel must surely realize, it has become 
apparent that almost nothing is being done to 
implement the decisions which were adopted 
with so much fanfare. 

Isn’t it urgently necessary for us to examine 
the roots of these failures? 


New York City Davip J. DALuin 


Readers Comment on Davis’s 
Espousal of Idea of Love 


Robert Gorham Davis’s article, “America’s 
Intellectuals and the Idea of Love” [THE New 
Leaver, March 10], appears at a time when 
many intellectuals are disillusioned with Marx- 
ist and Stalinist dogma. If Stalinist psychology 
claims that the mind merely reflects reality, 
then, given class stratification and increased 
police-state power in Russia, Stalinism is the 
most counter-revolutionary force of our era. It 
upholds the dogma that “whatever is, is right” 
in the Soviet Empire and hierarchy. 

Nowhere in Mr. Davis’s thought-provoking 
article do I read about one conventional but 
significant and challenging religious concept. 
Perhaps we can avoid the preoccupation with 
hate exemplified by a Catholic novelist like 
Graham Green if we really believe we are 
humble instruments for a divine purpose. Then 
we shall concern ourselves with fighting our 
own impulse to sin, instead of being preoccu- 
pied with our fellow human beings who, 
according to our standards, are sinning. 

I submit that the “hard liberals” who read 
Reinhold Niebuhr need to ignore almost en- 
tirely original sin and the use of ideas in the 
drive for personal power. One can go to most 
churches and hear the parish preacher empha- 
size the doctrine of love instead. As imperfect 
human beings, we can never apply that con- 
cept entirely, but we can make a conscious, 
conscientious effort to do so. 

My injection of a religious note does not 
conflict with the revolutionary job America and 
the free world must perform. We can respect 
the integrity of weaker nations and the _indi- 
viduality of other persons only if we are 
catholic in outlook and deed, and not seekers 
of a deal level of conformity. We can reject 
Marxist dogma and yet adapt Marx’s statement 
about Tsarist Russia in 1853 to the current 
situation: “Russia has only one opponent: the 
explosive power of democratic ideas and the 
inborn urge of the human race in the direction 
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of freedom.” That means others’ freedom from 
enslavement not only to a police state, but to 
mere material values or to our own inadequate 
concepts. 

Genuine freedom for others, and a construc- 
tive program to help others realize a more 
adequate standard of living, is love of Man 
and God. 
Philadelphia Watrter R. STOREY 

A comment on one point touched by Davis 
in his profound essay: The intellectuals’ wail 
of “valuelessness” is obviously spurious. One 
cannot indict society without possessing values 
of one’s own to counterpose to those current. 
Their real grievance is that our sophistication 


has made values temporary and_ personal, 
whereas the Platonic tradition requires that 
they be permanent and universal. The intel- 


lectual demands some sanction other than im- 
pulse and conviction. This demand may be 


realized in two ways: vertically, by nominal 
affiliation with a tradition (one can _ hardly 
maintain that Catholicism has the same mean- 
ing to a neo-Catholic as to Saint Augustine or 
a medieval peasant) or horizontally in alliance 
with power (of either the totalitarian or the 


: type favored 


manipulative “social engineering” 


by liberals and businessmen). Either way, he 
assures himself of rightness and drops the 
burden of responsibility and spontaneity. 


New York City Victor Fox 


Praises Special Section 


On Lattimore and the IPR 


May I express my gratitude to THE New 
Leaver for publishing Professor Richard L. 
Walker’s brilliant, thorough and_ impartial 
study on the Institute of Pacific Relations 
[Lattimore and the IPR,” THe New Leaner, 
March 31]. Not only the average student of 
world affairs, but also the McCarran Com- 
mittee, will profit by these eminently fair and 
lucidly presented probings into the IPR case. 

It would seem only proper, and would be 
if THe New 
LEADER could prevail upon Professor Walker 
to present us with a second study of the IPR, 
to examine the extent of influence of the IPR 
and its most prominent exponents on our pub- 
lic life and our foreign policy. How many IPR 
protégés were planted in our Department of 
State? How strongly did the Department fol- 
low the IPR line? How many other Govern- 
ment agencies were penetrated by the IPR? 
To what extent was our conservative press in- 
filtrated by the IPR? What, for instance, was 
the actual (rather than nominal) relationship 
of Joseph Barnes with the IPR, and how were 


rendering an additional service, 
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IPR ideas, through Mr. Barnes’s position as 
Foreign Editor of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, conveyed to the conservative readers of 
that newspaper? How many pro-Communist 
pamphlets of the IPR were used in our 
schools? for how many years? on what levels? 
This is a big order; but noblesse oblige. 
Professor Walker and THE New Leaner, in the 
interest of a return to a more wholesome out- 
look, almost owe us a second study. 
Montclair, N. J. Fetrx WITTMER 


Poetic Reader Sends Us 
Five Dollars, a Few Staves 


Here goes my $5 check (I could almost say 
my last $5, after so many raids on a slender 
exchequer) for another year of your priceless 
and valiant journal. 

May the voice of the liberal, brilliant New 
LEADER 

Continue to waken, enlighten the reader; 

Spanking the Commies, and_ thwarting 
the Tory, 

As champion of justice win power and 
glory! 


Chicago Juutan J. STEEN 
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In & New Musical Play 


The King and ' 


with YUL BRYNN 
DOROTHY SARNOFF. BORETTA MORROW 


ST. JAMES THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Evenings at 8:25: $7.20 to 1 80. Matinees 
Wednesday & Saturday at 2:25: $4.20 to 1.80. 





Pulitzer Prize & Critics’ Award Musical Play 


MARTHA WRIGHT 
GEORGE BRITTON 


South Pacific 


with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEATRE, West 44th St. 
Eves: at 8:30: $6.00 to 1.80. Wed. Mat. at 
2:30: $3.60 to 1.20. Sat. Mat..$4.20 to 1.20. 
MONDAY EVES. ONLY: CURTAIN AT 7 SHARP 





MUSIC 
OVER THE POCONOS 


Annual 
Tamiment 
Chamber Music 


Festival 


June 19 through June 22 


Yo comniath 


by the 
CURTIS 
STRING QUARTET 


and the 
NEW CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 


Ifor Jones, conductor. 


Listen to the finest in chamber 
music while you enjoy a luxur- 
fous holiday at TAMIMENT. Be- 
tween concerts you play golf, 
tennis, swim in private spring- 
fed lake. Dancing every eve- 
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and generally unused after two decades to thinking ser- 
iously of a successor, their party is in a state of vast 
upheaval out of which almost anything can issue. There 
is even, for example, the possibility that Senator Richard 
Russell of Georgia may find a place on the national 
ticket; we hope, however, that this will forever remain 
only a possibility—for if Russell should be selected for 
one of the two top posts this would destroy the liberal- 
labor coalition that has made the New and Fair Deals 
possible, Russell being the avowed candidate of the 
Southern States Rights’ bloc. Yet the fact that he is be- 
ing considered at all illustrates the confusion rampant 
within the Democratic party. 

The confusion grows less where Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson of Illinois is concerned. Stevenson is probably 
the nearest Democratic equivalent to Eisenhower, possess- 
ing as he does the same universality of appeal. The scion 
of an ancient Southern family, he is not unacceptable to 
Southerners; at the same time, his record on civil rights 
commends him to the libertarian North. A friend of 
labor, Stevenson has also not hesitated to lock horns with 
such giants as John L. Lewis. A New-Fair Dealer, Steven- 
son has nevertheless stressed the necessity for keeping 
down government costs, and his own administration has 
been a model of what he means. In addition, Stevenson 
is almost unique among the candidates of both parties 
in having been an active participant in foreign affairs, 
and in having thought through and stated publicly his 
foreign policy. If, on the other hand, he may be charged 
with being the creature of a political machine (it was at 
Jake Arvey’s insistence that Stevenson entered politics 
by running for Governor in 1948), it should be recalled 
that in this he is more like Wilson than Truman; for 
while Truman grew up in the Pendergast machine, Wil- 
son was only “adopted” briefly by the notorious New 
Jersey State House “gang” that sponsored him for Gov- 
ernor, as Stevenson was by the Arvey group—in his gen- 
eral outlook, Stevenson is as little a machine politician 
as can possibly be found in U. S. politics. 

It is hard to imagine Senator Robert Kerr of Oklahoma 
as a serious Presidential candidate. Fortuitous circum- 
stances, of course, can touch him with the hand of fate, as 
it can Russell or any other Democratic leader still un- 
named; but if the American political tradition means 
anything, a man as closely associated with the “big 
interests” as is Kerr, the oil millionaire, can scarcely 
appeal either to the professionals or the voters as the best 
man for the White House. 

This leaves for consideration Senator Kefauver. Here, 
as in Stevenson’s case, the Democrats have a man with 
universal appeal. Not only is his name a household word, 
as a result of the investigation into crime which he con- 


ducted, but it is a name that has become synonymous 
with honesty and integrity—two qualities the Democrats 
stand sorely in need of. Moreover, Kefauver as both 
Representative and Senator has shown a concern for the 
problems of government as have few men, having antici- 
pated in various writings many of the administrative re- 
forms later proposed by the Hoover Commission. On 
foreign policy, Kefauver assures us continuity, but he 
has not displayed any particularly great insights. His 
equivocal position on civil rights is perhaps his biggest 
liability. Apart from these failings, the Senator from 
Tennessee has much to recommend him. 

There are others in the Democratic party who would 
make worthy opponents for such a man as Eisenhower. 
But enough have been named to make it clear that the 
Democrats, like the Republicans, have a great oppor- 
tunity to give the people a candidate who measures up 
to all expectations. If November is to be a time worth 
remembering, if the polls are to see a turnout worth re- 
cording as the greatest in our history, if the next four 
years are to mark the flowering of our maturity as a 
world power, and above all if the peace and freedom of 
this and other nations are to be preserved, the leaders 
of our political parties must come forth with such stun- 
ning choices as to make the voters say: “Both candidates 
are so good, we are having difficulty deciding who is 
better.” 


Stalin Ueber Deutschland 


THE THREE WESTERN GOVERNMENTS have firmly re- 
jected the March 10 Soviet note proposing a four-power 
conference to draft a German peace treaty. The Soviet 
proposal .was the latest in a series of moves begun two 
years ago to lure the West Germans into the Soviet orbit 
by dangling the bait of German unity. It cannot be de- 
nied that the unity slogan has had a powerful appeal to 
all elements in West Germany. This time the Soviet offer 
was more dramatic and more explicit. The Kremlin pro- 
poses “an end to the division of Germany”; to give Ger- 
many “Its own national armed forces,’ and its own 
munitions industry to supply them. But important con- 
ditions are attached. Germany must accept the Oder- 
Neisse line, which deprived her of East German terri- 
tories. Germany must furthermore renounce any inde- 
pendent foreign policy, and is to be bound by a policy 
of neutrality which would detach her from any possible 
alliance with the Atlantic powers. 

It is evident that the Politbureau has embarked on a 
large-scale maneuver to destroy whatever progress has 
been made in the direction of German integration with 
the West. It is a maneuver which has perhaps come too 
late, but is still potent medicine with a large bloc of 
German public opinion that cuts across all party lines. 
This includes the millions of Eastern refugees, the neu- 
tralists, the German nationalists, and the Schumacher 
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socialists. The threat to Allied policy is not to be taken 
lightly. 

In their reply the Western powers rightly stress the 
importance of free elections as the prerequisite of any 
peace treaty. Free elections in Eastern Germany would 
mean something more than perfunctorily going to the 
polls on a fixed day. Throughout the territory of the 
Soviet zone, freely-held public meetings would listen to 
severe denunciation of the Communist totalitarian gov- 
ernment; the opposition press would be freely circulated, 
and the public would learn the facts of the international 
situation. What previously could be said only in whispers 
—all the injustice, oppression and terrorism that a police 
state is guilty of—would be publicly revealed. No totali- 
tarian government in the world can remain in power 
when the people learn the full truth. 

The Western powers likewise reject Vyshinsky’s sug- 
gestion that Germany be prohibited from entering “any 
kind of coalition.” What is emerging at the present time 
is a defensive bloc of the democratic powers against 
the expansionist encroachments of Moscow. Germany 
cannot and must not be bound by a clause in a peace 
treaty forbidding effective defense against Soviet aggres- 
sion. The Allied rejection of this “neutrality” proposal is 
rooted in the sure conviction that Stalin does not intend 
to respect neutrality and that his goal is the eventual 
domination of the whole of Germany. 

Nor is there any reason for the Allies to accept the 
Soviet’s view of the problem of Germany’s borders. Mos- 
cow would like the Western powers to approve and sanc- 
tion the extensive territorial acquisitions of German 
territory by the Soviet Union and Poland. The Allied 
note correctly states that “no definitive German frontiers 
were laid down by the Potsdam Conference ... .” and 
that “final determination of territorial questions must 
await the peace settlement.” 

However, we must point out that while the Allied note 
is correct in substance, it could have stood considerable 
improvement in point of form. In other words, it could 
have been phrased in a manner to have made a stronger 
appeal to the German people. The problem is not the 
Adenauer Government; Adenauer is committed to inte- 
gration. But he is now under increasing public pressure 
from those in Germany who are against a simple rejec- 
tion of the Soviet proposals. The Soviet note was care- 
fully designed with an eye to West German public 
opinion; it was couched in terms of German interests, 
German armed forces, German democracy, and the “wel- 
fare of the German people.” It was Soviet propaganda, 
of course. But there are times when propaganda is 
dynamite. The Western reply was too matter-of-fact, and 
could be interpreted as an attempt to impose Western 
views on the German nation. It has already aroused op- 
position and protests. It is possible, we believe, to formu- 
late a policy in terms acceptable not only to Bonn but 
also to the great majority of West Germans. 
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WHAT WAS THE ROLE OF THE IPR? 


The continuing Senate investigation of the Institute of Pacific Relations has been the subject of headlines and 
heated national discussion. But few equipped to do so have really studied, and meaningfully appraised, the 


day-by-day record of this year-old inquiry. To definitively serve this purpose, THe New LeabeR has therefore 
published a ground-breaking, scholarly special section on 


LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


This pioneering 16-page study supplies the answers (documented each inch of the way) to such questions as these: 


® Did the Institute give space in its publications to more non-Communists than Commu- 
nists, as the Institute now contends? 


@ During Lattimore’s editorship of Pacific Affairs, what did he actually write? Did his 
editorials and book reviews spread a consistent line? 


@ Does a close study of the Institute’s publications bear out the contention of the organiza- 
@ eS 
tion that they served the purpose of “unbiased” research? 


These are just a few of the questions answered conclusively in this important special section by PROFESSOR 
RICHARD L. WALKER of Yale University, Assistant Professor of Chinese History and Far Eastern scholar. 


Send for 


LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 


THe New LEADER 7 East 15th St., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


; ingle copy — 10c¢ 
Please send copies of LATTIMORE AND THE IPR 5 Bre COP) Oc 
( ) check enclosed ( ) bill me 10 copies 
Name Address or more —5e 
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